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the bait of the JO-caikd Kuwna sculptures of Mathura from the scope 
of our discussion in the present paper 

In the Telugu country in the south, however, the 3rd century 
reliefs from the stflpa at the village Goli in Paliiad Taluk, Guntur 
district, have survived. These reliefs are important documents for the 
study of Indian costume, though it may be admitted that the costumes 
in the south had not undergone any considerable change since the 
earlier days of Amarivatl and Naglrjunlkopda. The naturalistic treat¬ 
ment of the Goli reliefs stands in direct contrast with the Pallava reliefs 
of the Tamil land in so far as the latter are rather conventional in the 
treatment of drapery : hence their utility in the history of costume 
in Southern India is of doubtful value. The reliefs from Pawaya in 
Gwalior State, from the stylistic point of view, could be compared with 
the later reliefs of the Amaravati stupa and also the 3rd century reliefs 
of Golt. The representations of the costume in these reliefs give details 
of certain local variations which have been recorded in this article. 

The most interest mg period from the point of the history of Indian 
costume, however, is die Gupta period. There is ample material in the 
form of sculptures from Slmath, Deogafb, Gwalior. Mandor, etc., and 
the Ajanta paintings, especially of Cave XVH. though strictly speaking 
Ajantd lay in the domains of the Vakl^akas and hence the appellation 
Gupta may not be very happy. These, together with the sculptures 
and terracottas give us a tolerably good picture of Indian costumes 
and textile materials roughly from the end of the 3rd century to the 
end of the Seventh, 

The Gupta dynasty was founded by Candragupta 1 ( 320-335 A.D.) ( 
but it was strengthened by Sataudragupta ( 335-385 A.D.), one of the 
ablest and most versatile rulers India has ever known. Besides his 
many conquests, with which we ere not concerned, he was a man of 
literary taste and a poet and musician His son and successor was 
Candragupta Vikiamaditya { 385-413 AD.) who conquered the Western 
Satraps between 395 and 430 AD. The Gupta state consolidated by 
Samudragupta by his conquests became highly organised, as the Gupta 
seals from Basilfb and Rajgbat show, Kutnaragupta's period (414-455 
A.D,) was marked by the gradual decadence of the empire which 
dosed one of the glorious chapter* of Indian history alter the terrific 
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onslaught of the Huna? in the time of Skandagupta (455-470 AD. ). 
From his Bhitari inscription it is evident that by hit military achievements 
against the Huna; (about 455 AD .) Skandagupta was able to save 
the empire temporarily. With his death, however, the glories of the 
dynasty came to an end. After Skambsupta a number of Gupta princes 
arc known from the coins and inscriptions, whose contributions from 
the historical point of view are not much. According to Yuan Chwang 
the Hunas. who seemed to have established a temporary sway over the 
Gupta domain, were defeated by Baladitya, This achievement is also 
claimed by Yasgdhannan, a powerful king in an inscription dated 533 to 
534 AD. 

From the cultural point of view the age of the Guptas is rightly 
regarded as the golden age of Indian history. 

The Guptas were worshippers of Siva and Visnu and the ancient 
Vedic religion was revived : but Buddhism received equal recognition. 

The period of &n Haisa should also be included in the 
cultural history of the Gupta period In this period Bana, Yuan Chwang 
and other writers throw considerable light on certain aspects of Indian 
culture which are not mentioned in the works of Kalidasa, the greatest 
poet of the Gupta age. 

It is not only in the political, religious and artistic sphere that the 
Gupta age excelled, but material culture also attained a high level. This 
may be gathered from the works of Kalidasa, the paintings of Aj'inta and 
other archaeological remains. In the dazzling harem scenes at Ajanti even 
the smallest details of the equipment of the ancient Indian palaces are 
shown. The noble figure of the king simply but elegantly dressed, the 
voluptuous female attendants serving the king m accordance with the 
strict royal etiquette, the more discretely dressed dancers and 
musicians, the elegant royal processions accompanied by a body 
of well-equipped troops, all these aspects of singly lit® show the 
achievements of the Gupta age in the sphere of material culture. 
The fashions in hair-dressing, costumes, and ornaments are different 
from the somewhat barbaric fashions in the preceding centuries. 
The women in this period Jo not follow the old style of wearing 
their hmr in plaits ; the hair is dressed in almost limitless varieties, 
in which the hands of expert hairdressers are visible. In the mode 
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flf waring the 'dhoti' or 'sin' the artistic arrangements of pleats and 
folds prove chat the wearers were not unaware of the aesthetics of 
dressing. Such was the importance of dressing properly that the act is 
indicated by five words in Sanskrit, namely, ‘akslpa, vein, nepathya. prati- 
karmaf and ‘prasSdhana^j Also in textile designs the Gupta period had 
achieved much as is evidenced by the literary references and the designs 
on the clothings in the Ajanta paintings, to lie described later on. 

For the study of Indian costume in the Gupta period, besiJes sculp¬ 
tures and paintings in Cave XVH at A janes, we have a large number of 
coins portraying the Gupta kings, A very significant fact in the costume 
of the kings is that they wear tunics, trousers and coats, after the fashion 
of the Eu^ana kings, though they also appear in purely national costume. 
It shows that they had adopted both types of costume in the same way 
as a westernised Indian of to-day goes to attend office or a social function 
in European dress for the sake of convenience, while at home he wears his 
own costume. This is true not only in the case of Indians but other 
Asiatics as well The convenience and also the elegant cut of sewn 
garments muse have appealed to the highly artistic, but at the same rime 
practical, Guptas. Comcmnsen^e in the sphere of dress is also evident in 
the cliange from ciuct; woollen or padded materials of the Eu^iina costumes 
to thin and at times diaphanous materials which suited very well the 
climatic conditions of the country. The coarseness, the heavy and 
barbaric cut of the K Lisina garments gave way to elegance and finish. 

The foreign elements in the matter of sewn garments were quickly 
assimilated and the emerging garments were truly Indian in form. For 
cxarap’&i Bs evident froir. the Kunna sculptures and coins, the kings wore 
Vi.r> heavy tvjp-boots, very ugly m appearance but very convenient for a 
cold climate, and specially useful when riding horses. In the Gupta 
period the top-boots lose their heaviness and are reduced to the shape of 
modem riding boots. 

The introduction of sewn garments in India on an extensive scale— 
though it must be admitted tliat die Indians knew of sewn garments from 
very early times—influenced to a certain extent the costumes of those who 
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came in intimate contact with the court, The first to be a it acted were 
the servants, both male and female* Their well-cut tunics, and .it tiroes 
shorts, show the royal taste in the livery of personal servants. It lias been 
often argued that perhaps many of the servants wearing sewn garments 
were foreigners in the employment of the Indian kings. This is true in 
the caw of e minority : the majority of them were definitely Indians, 
The descriptions of servants, maid-servants, etc., by Ranabharta—in hie 

works discussed elsewhere—prove it. 

The import of female slaves from foreign countries was a practice 
which existed much before the advent of the Gupta {sower in India. Ic is 
mentioned in the Periplus of die Erythiean Sea ( circa 1st century A. D.) 
that among the costly imports from the foreign countries as Daryga^ 

( ancient Bharukaccba or modern Broach ) fot die use of the kings were 
costly vessels of silver, singing boys and beautiful maidens for the harem 
The practice of importing foreign slaves is corroborated by Jain sources 
which can be dated before the Gupta period, A list the foreign slaves 
is given in thC'Anragadadasao* The story says that in his boyhood Prince 
Goyame was attended by female slaves of various nationalities 
Babbara 1 . Pausaya (Bausi)*. Greeks 0oniya), Palhnviya { Pan Limns ), Ispiaya 
{_ Isini), PhOTuaigini, Lasiya, Lauatya. Dcavidi.in 1 Damtdi ), Sinhalese 
(Simhali), Arabs {Arab i, Fulmda, Pakkanr. Bahaii (Bantian). 
Murandi ( Mmunda ), Sahara and Persians \ Parasihl). These women 
of diverse lands were in foreign garbs (‘videsa-parimandiyahl’) with 
raiments taken from their own countries' fashions { SLiLlesa-nevautia- 
gahiya-vesabi' j. understanding from gesture what was thought and 
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desired of them ( U&giy^cinti^-patthiya-viyaniyild 1 ) They were skilful, 
accomplished and well-trained (’viniyahi' )V This description oi the 
foreign female slaves shows them hi Indian liatenis in the early 
centuries of the Christian era. There b no reason to believe that in the 
Gupta age tilings were different, and though there is no mention of as 
many geographical designations of the slave? as in the ‘Antagnta and 
'NayadhammakaMcr, Yavanls as personal attendants cf the kings in 
Kalidisa s dramas are frequently mentioned. Perhaps the term Ysvarta 
in this age had lost its original significance and was it-id to designate 
all foreigners. 

The influence of the costumes of these slaves in dictating the 
fashions of the period must have been considerable, at least on the 
Costumes of the servant class, and the paintings of AjantS testify to it. 
But it would be wrong to say that the foreign costumes were introduced 
to this country through slaves only. As ,1 matter i f fact military invasion 
and consequent ocdBpation of a considerable pait of tie country by the 
Sakas and. the Kusanas as well as. commercial intercourse which necessitated 
the visits of foreign merchants to India and the greater influx of Buddhist 
pilgrims from Central Asia and the borderlands must have to some extent 
exercised an influence on the evolution of foreign types in the costumes 
of India. To such foreign influences, probably of the Sakas, are due the 
hemispherical and cone-shaped caps with streamers, tunics with V-shaped 
openings at the neck and full riding boots. The story or this invasion of 
foreign elements into Indian costume may be read in the wall paintings 
of Ajanta, in which we actually see the process of lndianisation in the 
shapes and Colours of the foreign costumes Eclecticism in the Gupta 
age was not confined to ,nt ;md religion only : it d=o extended to costume. 

This predilection for foreign types in the Gupta age stands com¬ 
parison with the change of Indian costume in the Mughal period. 
The Mug ha Is, the inhabitants of Central Asia, brought their own ODStume, 
which in the course of time adapted itself to Indian conditions and 
became the standard costume of the period, both of the State servants, 
officers, grandees, and ulso of the inhabitants of the cities, such as 
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token, merchants and-thd shopkeepers. 'Jamah', trouser*, f tto and 
■towrtod- became articles nf unieermt wot irrespective of caste or 
need. In the Kusana period an analogous process o< transformation o 
the costume teas taking place, though on a much lesser scale, with the 
king setting the trample to his Indian followers. Complete transforma¬ 
tion could not be achieved, (or at that time there was no enforcement 
of a standard uniform, and also because of the natural apathy o. the 

vast majority of Indians to innovations as far as food an costume ate 

concerned. The Guptas who inherited the cultural legacy of the 
Kusanas saw the practical and aesthetic value of the Kupuri coriutoe. 
and adopted it with certain changes. There was, however. » = 
of compulsion, and hence the foreign types were only conhned to Hi 
who liked them. The vast majority of the people conunued to wear 
theit ancient garments, coot and comfortable for a hot climate. 

Another very interesting point with regard ro the costume o 
the Gupta period is the uniform of the widiere. At Ajsnp one section 
of the soldiers goes in 'dhoti', bat the soldiers of other sections wear 
tunics, trousers ot shorts, top-boots, and their hair is held together with 
ribbons and scarves—a very convenient military uniform. In the 
centuries preceding the Gupta age, eacept occasionally, in the Saravahana 
age there was no fired uniform for the army, toe overwhelming 
majority of the soldiers going in 'dhoti'. The introduction oi a miliar, 
uniform in the Gupta period seems to have been based on the Kusapa 
prototype, The Guptas were great fighters and for their conduct 
they laid to depend on an efficiently trained army, well dad and wei 
equipped- The practical utility of the new uniform must ha*e appealed 
to Lheu commons and hence the emergence ot a smartly turned out 
national army. This change as already mentioned might have been 
effected in the model organisation and equipment of the Kusana army 
which held its sway practically over the whole PaHjlb and L.P„ or it might 
have been due to the practical lessons learnt in campaigning against 
the Hunas. It is however difficult to be definite on this point. 

Coming to history agatru an important dynasty contemporary 
wftb the Guptas was that oi the In the fit** halt of the fifth 

century the Vaksfcka kingdom lying between the Gupta empire and '-he 
kingdom oi tire south ksd become the do mi tun; power in the Deccan. 
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The Vakatakas in their rime became theintermedmnet at Northern Indian 
culture and the South. The dynast? disappeared in tie middle of the sixth 
century The presence of Vika tab inscriptions at A jama is an important 
factor in the chronology of Indian art, the history of the Dcccani 
costume could he traced tram these cave paintings, and when compared 
with the Gupta costume in the north as depicted in the sculptured rdmis 
and coins leads us to believe that the stjunkrcl Gupta costume had pene¬ 
trated to the Deccan, and except for a few local variations it was the same 
all over India. 

The rapid collapse of the Honas in Northern India and the failure 
of thf Gupta power to re-csta Lilith its former glories permitted the appear¬ 
ance of a number of new dynasties, including those of Vakbhi. the 
Calukyas, the Msukhara. the later Guptas and especially the Vardlmiar, 
of Tbanerimr, destined to play an important part in history. / The most 
glorious period in the 7th century is that of Sri Harsa ( 605-647 A. D. ), 
who wa.s a great administrator, 3 matt of culture and the author of several 
Sanskrit dramas; at his court flourished Bana Bhattn, the king's 
biographer, Harsa's great contemporary was Fulakesin II to whose 
period msy In? assigned Ciivcs 1 and II of Ajantn, "I o the same period 
belong the wall paintings at Bagh in Gwalior State. These painting Jrer 
a treasure house of the manners and customs of 7 th century Fndi i / 

The visits of Yuan Chwang and I*tai|ig also supply us wit?] ample 
sociological information about India of the 7th century. The Chinese 
pilgrims have invariably given some description of the costumes of the 
people. Together with the literary information to be had from the works 
of Sana a fairly satisfactory picture of the costumes and manners of the 
people of the 7 th century could be drawn. An unexpected source of 
information is available m the BhZUyos and the commentaries of certain 
Jam ‘Cbedti-iQiras', ihe most notable being the ‘Brhat-Kalpa-sutni Bhasy;). 
The nature of the information is to interesting that it has been recorded 
in a separate section, 

It is one of the perquisite of fashionable society that iis members 
should be well dressed, and for that, rich and artistic materials, printed, 
painted, coloured, richly patterned and of fine texture are always in great 
demand. Both the ladies and gentlemen belonging to Gupta society used 
the finest materials for their clothing. The art of calico printing seems 
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eo have received a great impetus ; the chequers, stripes, and swans, etc. 
which are the mast favourite patterns in the Gupta age later on became 
traditional patterns of the calico printers. 

That there was a great improvement in the textile craft and silk 
weaving in the Gupta period is evident from rhcir descriptions in the 
'Amarakosa,' here are stray Treferences to textile materials in the 
literature ot the period, and somewhat conventional descriptions are found 
in the travel accounts of the Chinese pilgrims. To get an adequate idea 
of the textile materials of that period all the information from the travel 
books, li ceracure, dictionaries, etc, however scrappy they may be. have to 
be put together, 

Unfortunately there are few Sanskrit works which give us a correct 
appraisal of the social conditions under which the people lived, what they 
ate. how they dressed and how they amused themselves. Far such 
information one has to depend entirely on occasional references, which 
are often scrappy and conventional in treatment. On the 7th century 
costumes, however, the works of Bana throw full light. Nothing escaped 
his penetrating eyes and so developed was his descriptive power that it 
did not overlook even die minutest details. The lexicons, especially the 
'Amarakosa/ are also important for the study of costume onj textile 
materials in the Gupta age. 

The ‘Amarakosa' contains certain interesting information about 
the costume and the textile materials of the Gupta age, though die terms 
are not always clearly explained and the commentaries are also far from 
illuminating. According to Amarasiipha the textile materials are divided 
in the following four classes; (, 1) ‘VaifcT (, made from bark fibres ), 
which includes ‘Kaunu'. etc, 1 ; ( 2 ) ‘Phala* ( made from fibrous fruits ) 
and which includes cotton and plants of the same order ; { 3 ) Kauseya" 
{ silk ), and 14) ‘RAAkava 1 ( made from the hair of a goat). Rafik a va needs 
some explanation. The word formed from the noun 'rankii is usually 
explained by the commentators as a kind of woollen cloth manufactured 
from the hair of the 'r.inku' deer or some other species of wild animal. 
Hie lexicographers and the commentators were not at all sure about 
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the origin of the word. There is, however, a natural explanation for the 
'rlhkava' variety of woollen doth. There is a species of goat called 
‘rang' which flourishes in the steppes of the high Pamir plateau. It 
affords a very fine shawl-wool 1 . This ‘rang' goat is probably the same 
as the 'rafiku' of Sanskrit literature about whose exact counterpart in 
the animal kingdom the lexicographers are not sure. If the proposed 
identification of ‘rahktf with 'rang* goat be correct then the 'Rafikava’ 
would mean a fine variety of ‘pasbmina’ cTctli probably manufactured 
in the Pamir region. As mentioned in the Mahabharata. felts : were also 
manufactured from the fine wool of the ’ranku 1 goat. 

After this classification the ’AmarakcKa’ describes the various stages 
in the manufacture of doth right from the loom to the finishing and 
calendering stages. For the doth fresh from the loom the following 
words have been used : 'anihata 1 ( uncalendered ), ‘ni^pravani* ( fresh 
from the loom ), ‘tantraka* ( woven on the loom ) and ‘navambara*. 
After the doth was bleached it was known as 'udgamanlya' 4 . 

In the 'Brhat-Kalpa-sutra Bhasya' f IIL 2996 ) the following is the 
process in preparing the cotton for spinning. The ‘seduga* cotton after 
the seeds were removed was carded ( pinjitam } and from the dean 
cotton spools { pelu ) were prepared for spinning. 

The process of washing clothes is described in the *Nayadhamma» 
kahao' ( HI. 60 ), First the doth was put into a solution of soda 
(‘vattham sajjtya-fcharenam anulimpai'), then boiled and finally washed 
with fresh water. An analogous process in washing clothes is still 
maintained by the ‘dhobis’, though soap is gradually replacing the crude 
soda as washing medium. 

One of the varieties of silk is called ’patrorna’ in the ‘Amarakosa*. 
Perhaps it was some kind of wild silk. K$lrasveini, a commentator of 
the ’Amarakosa* calls it silk spun by the insects feeding on the leaves 
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of banyan and 'lakuca* (a kind of bread or fruit tree, 'Artocarpus 
lakucha* ). Costly bleached silk is known as ‘mahadhana’ 1 . 

While talking of silk one should not forget to mention the varieties 
of silk technically called 'khjaya' by Devardhigani who lived in the 
middle oF the fifth century*. Under the beading 'kldaya' or silk-worm 
products he mentions the following varieties ■ roabya, ‘arpsuka, 
‘dnaqiiuka* ;md , krmirjga T , The above varieties and some more are 
explained in the Brhat-Kalpa-sUtra Bhasya*. *Patta‘ according to die 
commentary of the above ‘Bhasya* was woven from the patta yarn, 
presupposing thereby that ‘patta* was a certain kind of silk yarn*. 
’Amsuka* is explained in ibe commentary as smooth and shining silk 
( ‘sbksnapattah*) and 'Cinamsuka* was either cocoon silk { 'kosikarakhynh- 
knuih tasmajjatam' ) or Chinese silk (‘cinanama janpadah tarra yah 
slaksnatarapatah tasmajjicaro* J, ft seems that the Chinese silk was 
made from very smooth silk yarn. The‘kfiniraga’as its name indicates 
was the silk dyed in red colour prepared from an insect called kermes 
or Coccus Indicus. The Malaya silk was perhaps the product of Malabar 
or South Bihar. The ‘su varna' silk is described by the commentator as 
golden cotoured silk, the thread being spun by a particular variety of 
silk-worms. 

‘Dukola’ 1 according to Araarasimha was a synonym of ‘ksauma* 
(linen ) and the linen covers were known as ’nivita" and ’pravrta.' It 
seems that at some brer date all thin bleached materials were being 
classified as‘dukula*.' The lleh century commentator of the ‘Acaranga- 
S utra v however, explains ‘dukub’ as doth made from the cotton grown 
in Gau4a. 

The 'Amarakosa* also gives words denoting the measurements of 
doth. The doth ends or hems are known as ‘daia' and ’vasati’, the 
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length ss dairghya. ayama and *aroha* and this breadth as 'parinaba' and 
‘viillataY 

The various stages in the wear and tear of the doth after constant 
use have been expressed by several words. Old worn out clothes are 
known as ‘pataccara’ and 'jirna-vastra' and damaged and dirty dothes 
are known as ‘naktaka' and ’karpataV 

Clothes in general were known by the following six words : Vastra', 
acchadana'. , vasah , l ‘caitaV vasana and ‘arpsub* 1 . For costly garments 
rhe words 'sucelaka* and ‘paw' have been used, and for coarser kinds 
of doth ’vatisi’ and **hfibsip,b\ It is interesting to note in this 
connection that the coarser and cheaper varieties of Benares tissue ‘saris' 
and brocades are usually designated by the local traders as ‘rasimal’ 
which is probably the degenerated form of the Sanskrit 'Varaij'. In 
edic literature, however, ’Batasi’ denotes a variety of doth manufactured 
from the fibres of the Baras tree*. 

In the categories of wrappers and bed coverings various sub-divisions 
have been noted. The bed covers are known as ‘nicola* and ‘praccha- 

W»ia’’ thC *"* ^ ^ knOWn as "tailaka' and 

Lee ^ also examine the Chinese pilgrims' accounts of India which 
form delightful readings from the point of view of the social history 

an- l Fa ' hl f n who vlslted India in the early 5th century (A.D. 
40>4II ) has unfortunately left only a meagre account for the reconstruc¬ 
tion of its social history. Nearly two centuries later, however, when the 
greatest of the Chinese pilgrims. Yuan Chwang ( A.D. 629-645) and 

after him 1-tsmg ( A.D. 671-695 ) visited India, they recorded interesting 
details of the life of the people. “ 

Yufl[1 Chwang gives the following description of the do thins 
materials ; *. * 

‘Kiao-she-ye ( Kauteya >—this being the wild silk* obtained from 
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the cocoon of 'Bom by* Mod*. The interpretation erf 'kauieya' a& wild 
silk does not seem to be right as the word ‘kauieya 1 in the ‘Amaiakosa 1 
stands for all kinds of silks obtained from cocoons,, wild or cultured 
Muslin, Yuan Chwans? names as *tieh\ calico as 'pu', chu’i ( or ck'u ), mo 
( ksauma J as a kind of linen, ’ban’ {or ‘kan' J-po-lo' { kaiubab ) a 
texture of fine wool (sheeps wool or goat's hair ) and 'bo-la-li, a 
texture made from the wool of a wild animal—tills wool being fine 
and soft and easily spun and woven was prized as a material foi 
clothing 1 * . ‘Ho-la-ii whose Sanskrit equivalent is suggested as ‘ral‘ by 
Watters is perhaps tiie same as the ’rallaka' of the 'Amarako^aV used for 
a variety of woollen cloths. At another place Yuan Cfawang mentions 
•Kanaka' as a dark red cloth made of the fibre of the 'sanaka' plant ( a kind 
of hemp. Cannabis Sativa or Crotelaria Juncea > used by ‘bhikkhus'*- 

The accounts of the Chinese travellers and other written evidence 
throw light on the localities which were famous for the manufacture of 
cloth. Yuan Chwang speaks of a variety of striped doth manufactured 
at Mathura * It is noteworthy in this connection that in the Ajanta 
paintings both men and women wear garments made of striped cloth. 

li is mentioned in the Mandasor inscription of Kumaragupta’s time 
that a section of silk weavers migrated from Latadeia to Mandasor, Some 
of the migrants took to other professions bur the remainder organised 
themselves in a separate guild. They built a temple of Surya in Malava 
Samvat 494 ( 437-38 A.D.} which was repaired in A D 472*464, when the 
aho\e inscription was added. 5 In this inscription the weavers have 
beautifully expressed their ju&t pride towards their profession and the 
high quality of their manufactured goods. The relevant portions are 
quoted below; 

‘Tat uny a -kan ryupaa topi-suva roa-hara-tarpbula- pu$pa v idhioasatnal* 
a m kf to pi. nutijanah priyamupaid na tavad agrasrayam yavanna-partmaya^ 
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in mind the climatic conditions of the oouncry which m ih-: nvijor part 
of the year is hot. 'dhod“ and‘diipaRi.' and'chida«* #» the most 

suitable apparel from the hygienic point of view. But this did not pro- 
dude the Indians from wearing =ewn and tailored garments dsa There 
were, however, various modes of wearing rtie unsewn 'dhoti', ‘duprat^a*, 
or ‘chadar\ which imparted grace to the wearer and changed the monotony 
til the wrapped round white sheets. 

The description of uncut and also at tailor-made garments in the 
Amarakosa’ however is meagre. Fot 'dhoti’ there are tour words 
enrariya, up&samvyana. p-andliana and ’adhopisuku'. and for the 'dupatra 
and ’chadar five, namely, ‘pravrira. uttarasahgi, vfbatika, smpvyjna’ and 
'ucrariya’V It is difficult to point out the difference in the materials or 
measurements of the various synonyms of the ‘dhotis' and "dupattas’. Fur 
women’s bodices the terms ’cola' and ‘kurpasaka have been used hot their 
difference is not indicated The word ‘kurpa^aka' in the sense of bodice 
hft ft used several times by Kalidasa. 4 As evident from the 'Rtusatpbata , 
’kurpasaka' seems to have been a sort of close-fitting bodice. The winter 
cloak was known as ‘msa:..* The woman's petticoat reaching to half the 
length of the thighs was known as can da taka? Later on, however, we 
find that the 'candarakT had lost its jarticular meaning as woman 1 *, 
petticoat and was being used as a shirt both by men and women. A sewn 
garment reaching down to the feet was designated as ‘pnipaJtna * 

Passages in the Sanskrit literature of the Gupta age, especially in die 
works of Kalidasa and Banabhafts. throw considerable light on contem¬ 
porary fashions. The women besides being draped in 'sari' and 'chadat' 
also wore a ■vaikaksya* Describing the dress of SSvitn, Bana observes that 
she had on a shawl ( gatrika ) the knot of which was tied between her 
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breast# 1 and her Vaikaksya’ i a garland worn over the left shoulder and 
under die right arm like the yainopavlta’) was formed by a ‘vogapatri 
( a scarf ncd round the body at the time of medication* *}. The women 
also were clad in tunic;- Describing the beauty ofjMilnti, Eiina observes that 
she wore a gown ( kancuka ) ot white bleached 'netra' doth lighter than a 
snake’s slough flowing down to her toes. 1 Underneath that gown gleamed 
a petticoat (candataka ) of saffron tint and variegated with spots of 
different colours. 4 Here the 'pufakabandha' refers to the famous rye-dyed 
‘cGdari’or badham of Gujarat and Rajputlna. it is also mentioned that 
the women of Thaneshwar wore boJices. 4 

The women were dressej in robas which at times bore beau :i Ini 
patterns. Thus a divine woman is represented js wearing a dazzling 
mnidm robe embroidered w ith hundreds of diverse flowers and birds 
and gently rippled by the motion of the breeze.' 

The clothes were adjusted by the women to suit the seasons. In 
summer a light ’sapl* of ‘dukila’ covered the lewet part of their body* ; in 
spring they wore saffron-coloured 'saris’ and red and saffron breastband#.' 

The king’s costume was simple but effective. In the ’Hai§acarita' 
Harsa wears a ‘dhoti’ interwoven with ’netxa’ threads* and a star* 
spangled scarf. The white dhoti* was often decorated with the gec>c 
pattern and its ends floated in the air wafted by the fly whisk- 1 ’ It is also 
mentioned that Ham while ready to go to the battle field wore a ‘dhoti’ 
and 'dupaftT decorated with the geese pattern, 11 
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in thi 1 sixth AAga' ot the Jam canon, the Naya-DfururmhjCaiLio. the 
costume of Prince Goya me is made up of a silken ‘dhoti' ('.irnsuka* *) and 
cotton ( 'dukula ) scarf (Mtaitya 1 ). These pieces we described as 
coloured, soft to touch (’vanna-pharisa-sajuttam' t. surpassing ths delicacy 
of a horses foam, white and worked with gold at the corners { 'dhaval.v 
kansya-k ha ciy anta-kammam’ >, bright as the ?ky and crystal dm. In the 
’Anragada Dasab 5 it is mentioned that Prince Gautama at the time of his 
renunciation, when he was ready to gc to his te-acher was clothed in a robe 
figured with swans ( hamsa-laJckhana-duguUa k X which could be lilted by 
the breath of the nostrils. 

The people of higher social status dressed in the garments befitting 
their position in society. The mod$ of wearing the 'dhoti' by a member 
of this class is described by Bana as follows : “The youth whom Sarasvati 
saw had hb waist marked off by a tight drawn lower garment ui ’ha tit* 
green, of which one cornel was gracefully set in front, a little below the 
navel and the hem hung over the girdle behind, and which on both 
sides was so girt up a; to display a third of hb thigh'/' 

Bans was familiar with the appearance of the soldiers cH his 
period. Fiotn his observant eyes even the smallest detail oi rhcir 
costume did not escape. The soldiers on foot in Bsna’s tirnv wore tunics 
spotted with black doe-wood paste and their heads were covered with 
turbans made of scarves ; their daggers were fastened tn Strong knots 
in sashes of double doth 4 . The horsemen generally wore white turbans 
and the 'varabana*.' At times the soldiers wore spotted tunics imitating 
the tiger skin and turbans made of various strips of cloth*. The soldierly 
uniforms of the chieftains acccmpairing Harsa when he started for 
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the battle-field was as follows : Their shanks -.vere covered with delicate¬ 
ly tinted ‘itetia’ doth. Their copper-coloured legs were chequered 
with mud-stained wr^ps and a heightened white was produced by 
trousers soft and dark as bees 1 . They wore tunics of dark blue lapis- 
iazuli shade 5 , Chinese cuirasses were thrown over them 5 , They aUo 
wore coats and doublers 1 , and other bodices speckled with the miatute 
of various colours" and shawls of the shade of a parrot s tail 4 . They wore 
turbans to which were stuck the stalks of ear-lotuses' end their heads 
were often wrapped in shawls of soft saffron hue 1 . 

Some of the garments described above ate recognisable, while others 
are not. ‘Kancuka’ and VirabanaV according to the ■Amarakosa\ ate 
the body amour*. But from the ^description of the ’kancuka' as worn 
by the chieftains it is evident that it was a tunic-like garment. At one 
place it is e; i id to have been made front spotted cloth and at another 
place from cloth of Upts-kzuU shade, There is no hint given whether 
*vfirabann' was made of metal or doth. Probably it was a full-sleeved 
padded coat, something like the ■dulta’ cf the Mughal period which 
was worn to grnrd the body against the thrust of sharp-edged weapons. 
‘Cmj'-cob has been translated by Cowell as Chinese cuirass, which in 
tlJ Enfhsh dictionaries is described as body-armour breust-plare and 
back-plate fastened together, or woman’s close-fitting sleeveless bodice. 
From its description, one thing is certain that it was worn over the 
tunic and therefore it could be some sort of armour; or it could also 
bt a podded full-sleeved long-coat with V-shaped neck which is worn 
.,11 over Central Ask What kind of coat ‘stavjtralk was it is difficult to 
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say* TC&rpasaka' m the 'A^larahosa , is a synonym for 'coli.' Probably 
it was a garment of modern ’rnirzai* type. 

Bans at several places has also given glimpses of |he costumes of 
the officers of the state, messengers, mendicants, writers, etc Such is the 
descriptive power of Sana that with tire sure touch of a mBster artist 
he creates ait indelible picture of a person or event. Describing, for 
instance, the messenger ;ent by Krsna, the brother of Harsa, to Baiia. 
he gives in a line the complete picture of the costume of the messenger. 
"His tunic was tied with a 'kamaiband* and his loose hair was tied behind 
with a dirty tattered cloth 1 ," This simple description recreates the 
personality of a dust-revered messenger coming from a long distance. 
It seems that the door-keepers (‘pratiliari’ and 'mahaptatihaii' ) wore 
white tunics 1 and tied their waists with ’kamatbands.' 4 The description 
of the costume of BhftjravadLiya. a 'sanyasi’, arid its comparison wi:h 
the garment* of a present-day Hindu‘sanyas.' should convince m of the 
truthfulness of Sana's observation. At one place he is mentioned 
wearing a red ascetic's scarf hanging from lus shoulders, which formed 
the ‘vaikaksa* scarf 1 , and his upper robe consisted of a tattered rag knotted 
above his heart and stained with red ochre. At another occasion 
when Harsa saw Bhairavacaryn at his place be wore a black woollen 
'chadar'* and loin-cloth made of linen*. Encircling him us ’paryahka' 
band was an ascetic's wrap in hue white as ambrosia foam*. He atari 
wore sandals ( pa Juki )*. 

In the paintings of Ajant 3 very few people wear turbans though 
turbans are fairly common in Gupta portrait coins which will be described 
later. The literature of the period is also particularly rich in reference 
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to turban*. At one place in the 'Hereecanta' the muslin strips which 
wtsre used lot tying the turbans are mentioned 1 . At another place turbans 
with large knots tied in the centre o£ the foreheads ate described. The 
rarity of turbans at Ajanta may be attributed w some local 
peculiarity or it may be due to the fret that the pamwrs would not 
have been able to show the varied rash ions in hairdressing had 
covered the beads of the male figures with turban* and hence they 
discarded the turban altogether. 

IV, 


Yuan Cbwang* whose description of Indian costumes seems to hsve 
been borrowed from some old conventionalised sources, mentions that 
the Indians did not wear sewn clothes. They preferred white cloth. 
The men wound a strip of doth round the waist and up to the armpits 
and left the right shoulder bare. The women wore a long robe which 
covered both the shoulders and fell down loose 1 . Yuan ChwangS 
description of the women's costume is rather vague and one h* unable 
to decide whether ‘kurti\ *chSdai\ or ’satf is meant. Besides these 
articles of common wear, in Northern India, because of its cold climate 
close-fitting jackets were worn resembling the garments of the same 
nature worn by the Tartars*. Probably these were of the later 
’bagalbandl type, a full-sleeved padded coat tied with fasteners on tile 


Uft side. _ . ^L, 

Using, another Chinese traveller, has given at some length 

the description of the costume of the laymen a* well 
clergy. Describing the costume of the clergy of the Muksstvasmadm 
school of Buddhism. I-taing observes that their costume was made up 
Of the following articles i 'sanghati* $ double cloak ), ’uttarasariga ( upper 
garment 1 and ■antarvasa ( inner garment )». Besides these, the use of 
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the following articles was also ordained as lawful : { 1 ) 'nistdana. a mat 
for sitting or lying on ; ( 2 ) 'nivasans 1 , an under-garment; (3 ) 

'pratinivasana'. a second under-garment ; ( 4 ) 'samkaksika 1 . a side-covering 
cloih ; (5) ksya-pronchana'. a towel for wiping the body T ( 6 ) inufcha- 
pronchana", a towel for wiping the face . ( 7 - ‘kesa-pratitfraha^ a piece 
of doth tor receiving hair when one shaves : (8 ) 'bfc&japu-iskara dvora*. 
a cloth for defraying the cost of medicine. All the articles of costume, 
etc., not mentioned in the above list were not to be used except the 
woollen garments which die bhikkhu* could use 1 . 

It seenu that fine and rough silks were used by the ‘bhikkhus’ all 
over India, and I-tsing does not approve of any prohibition regarding 
the wearing of silk. In his opinion it was absurd that die wearing of 
linen which was difficult to procure was lawful, while the use of silk 
easily procurable was rejected. Another argument advanced in favour 
of the rejection of silk was chat it was obtained by destroying life. 
I-£smg dismisses the argument by asserting that if the theory pf the 
destruction of life were to be earned to a certain extreme the* monks 
would be forced to discard practically everything.* This partiality 
towards silk may be explained by the fact that I-tsing came from a country 
where silk was manufactured in abundance and linen was difficult to 
procure. Incidentally it also shows the scientific bent of f-fslng's mind. 

The distinction between die four Buddhist Nikavas was made 
by the different modes in which they wore chair under-garment inivawna). 
The followers of the Mulasarvastivadin school drew die ends of 
the under-garment through the girdle and suspended them over it 
whereas the followers of the Mahlsaipghika school took the right end of 
the under-garment to the left side and pressed it tight under the girdle. 
This mode of wearing the under-garment could be compared with the 
mode of wearing the ’sapf by the Indian women of that period. The 
mode of wearing the undei-garmenr by the followers of the Sthavira- 
Nikaya and Sammita-Nikaya was similar to that of the followers of the 
Mahasatpghika Nikaya. except that die former left the ends of the 
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under-garment outside, while the lute: preyed them under the girdle. 
The girdles worn by the Buddhist monks of different sects were also of 
different kinds. 1 

A nun's mode or wearing the under-garmeuf wj< the same as that 
of a monk ot their respective schooL* They wore 'uttarassnga'. ‘amarvasa ’ 
and saipkak>ik3' in the same manner as the male members oi their respeo* 
rive sulv section* of the church, bur they wore their skirt <■ in a different 
way The skirt was known as‘kustilakaV which could be translated as'a 
bin-like garment', fox its shape was like a small bin ('kushla* }, It was 
fashioned from a piece at doth with its bath e:. Js iewn together. The 
measnremem of the cloth was four cubits long and t*’o wide. The skirt 
reached as far as the navel and came down as low as four Ungers above 
the ankles- In putting k on, it was first stepped in and then was pulled up 
to the navel. The top of the skirt was contracted round the waist and 
tied dt the back* Ordinarily the nuns did nor cover their sides ot chest 
bur after adolescence when their breasts developed they could cover them.' 

The colour dyes tor the use of the monks were prepared from *k§ndu' 
( Rehmanin gtntmosa), yellow powder f PtexocurpiLi indicus ), muted 
with red ochre or red stone powder. An inexpensive method was to dye 
the cloths with the dyes prepared from dates, red earth, red stone powder, 
wild pear or earth purple. 

According to taring, the Indians in general including the officers 
and the people of the higher classes wore a pair of soft white doth as, 
garment, while the poorer and the lower classes wore only a single piece 
of linen. The linen kiltml' worn all over India wa^ eight feet long ; it 
had no girdle and was not cut ot sewn but wa« simply wrapped round 
the waist to cover the lower part* 

From Kashmir to all Mongol countries such as. 5uli, Tibet and the 

country of the Turkish tribes use was made of skin and wool for 
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garments $ cotton doth was resorted to occasionally. On account of the 
cold climate the people wore shirts and trousers.* 

It is also mentioned by I-tsing that the monks as well as the laymen 
in the colder climates wore a garment called 'Li-pa’ which seems to be 
derived from Sanskrit 'repha' or lepa' chough its origin is uncertain. 

It was made in the following way r A piece of cloth wits cut so as 
tt have no back and also one shoulder was bare. It was sleeveless. 
The part covering dm left shoulder was not wide. It was tied on the 
right as a protection against the wind The garment was padded with 
cotton-wool to make it thick and warm. Sometimes this garment was 
sewn together on the right hand side and ribbons were attached at 
the top cnd :: . I-tsing saw this garment in use in Western India, and 
the priests from the north generally wore it It was however not worn 
jn the vicinity oi Nalanda monastery due to the hot climate or Bihar 3 . 
Some priests and laymen wore half shirts though it was against the 
monastic laws foe priests to do so 1 

Taka-kusu, in the translation of that part of 1-thing's account dealing 
with the made of wearing religious garments is not clear* The ‘saragEmtT’ 
probably, though the name of the garment is not mentioned, was five 
cubits at both ends . four or five fingers from the collar, a square piece 
of doth measuring five-finger in width was stitched on. It had i hole 
in the centra through which a ribbon of silk or cotton was passed. 
These ribbons were tied at the chest. The ribbon and fastener were 
attached to the uppei garment for the purpose of pulling it up a little 
and tying it in front during meal time 4 . The skirt or lower garment 
was five cubits long by two cubits wide. It was single or double. This 
was worn to cover the navel Both ends of the lower garment were 
tied in three twists. This fastening was tucked back to be hidden from 
view. The bwet garment was tied with a waistband . 
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The kuita'. an article ol common wear in Northern India. seem* to 
have beer known in the Gupta period. In the Fan-yu-tsa-mmg. tin* 
Sanskrit Chinese dictionary of kkyen— who died between A.D, V&-794— 
the Sanskrit word for the Chinese “chan' meaning shirt is ‘kurafuV This 
wuml. how ever does nor e-risr rn Sanskrit. Its source is uncertain. It 
may be compared with the ‘cum-edbaya’ of the Portuguese, but it is 
difficult to believe that the word ‘kurta* was derived from the 
IVrtMjucw, liiiiijusje with which Endian* came into contact nearly 
a thousand years after Lt-yen had compiled his dictionary, 
ProbaHy the Portuguese Adopted the Indian w sid. which must have 
been common in the seventeenth century oe earlier. The association 
of ‘cabaya* with 'cutta' in the Portuguese 'cucta-cabaya' shows that 
*kurta and ‘cabaya’ were interrelated. The kucta* was worn 
underneath the "kaba*—a Persian word for a long gown—and these two 
constituted important article in die costume of the Mughak But the 
origin of 'kuratu' in Li -yen’s dictionary is still unknown. 

From the Chinese sources we also gain some knowledge of the 
footwear os die Indians in rhe Gupta period. In the Fan-yu-ftaHpfftg. 
the Sanskrit equivalent of 'blue 1 meaning boot in Chinese ts given .t$ 
■favasi.' This word again is foreign to Sanskrit. The word, at 
Pcfliot remarks, resembles Lhe Iranian *kafs\ {shoe). still used among 
die Turkish tribe* of Central Asia under the iorm ‘kapiF md *kipii\ 
miraning sandak The form may be compared with the Tibetan 'kab-sa' 
which signifies leather shoes of Hindu fashion used by the wealthier 
Tibetans In the Le Fan TangSiao Si 1 f ‘Brahnia-cina-vartta-mukha*) 
im appendix to the dictionary Yi-tsing there are two Sanskrit words 
‘sa van as a and ‘pula' standing for the Chinese ‘hiue’ and 'Iuai T meaning 
boots and shoes. In the “Mahavyutpatti 1 are many words for boots and 
shoes ‘ upSoafr 'i ‘pudukT, ‘puiavespnika’, ’ puli', and ‘marnij-pfiilb' ( ‘muntjii- 
pula’}, 1 he “pula' of the ‘Le Fan T'ang Siao Si" is the same as ‘pula-pHk 
of the 'MahavyutpattL' The origins of the ’iavanasa’ and pula' however 
are uncertain*. 
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Apparently the words mentioned above for shoes were either corned 
in Central Asia or belonged to the 'deil bhssa* or popular speech in India, 
I am unable to trace the origin of ‘puk*, but 'mundapula of the 
‘Mshayjnitpatri’ seems to have been derived from ‘mamis' or a common 
variety of countr>'-uiaJe dips without the decorative hook at the tip. 
This ‘munda* shoe is worn by peasants all over the easrern United 
Provinces of India. The kevasi' in the 'Fan*yu*tsa-tiurig’ which is perhaps 
the same as Iranian 'kafs and kipii-kit ii‘ of Central Asia has its equivalent 
in the Sanskrit 'khapusa' mentioned in the 'Brhat-kalpa-diBa Bhasya 1 ' ami 
described ns boots covering that knees. The probability is that •khapusa* 
or 'kavasi' were hoots a; Iranian origin btought to India by the Sultan ant! 
the Kusans whose Iranian affinities are well known. 

V. 

The Jem canon whose study unfortunately has been neglected so far 
is full of information about Indian costume* and textile materials both as 
used by the monks and nuns and also rhe laymen. This information is 
however given in greater derail in the Chtda-sutras' or that portion of the 
Jain ceremonial literature which prescribes rules for the rightful conduct 
of the monks. There are six such ‘Cheda-rsutrits’. the most important of 
them being rhe ■Brhat-kafpa-sutra'. The information m the'sfitra'portion is 
laconic, though it is greaiJy augmented by the ‘bhasyas. and commentaries 
written at a much later date. 

In the 'Rrliat-kalpa-sutra Bhasyn , a wort of unsurpassed injerej; to 
students of social history, a large section is devoted to monastic costumes, 
the different degrees of dn attached ro wearing the unlawful garments 
and tire expiatory rites connected with them, etc. Incidentally. much 
light is thrown on the laymen V costume as well, The 'sutra* portion of 
the 'Erliat-kalpa-suira* if admittedly very old and it- authorship h scribed 
to BbadrafcwKu who was a contemporary of Candragupta Maurya in the 
fourth century B. C The ‘Bha^ya’, on the VCitraV however is of consider* 
ably Liter date and contains much more original material than the ‘sutras'. 
The dare of the 'Brhar-kalpa-sutra Bhasy.V by Jmudasa ffsamgscimana lias 
not been fixed but there is no reason to believe that it is later than the 
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Gupta period ; within the 'HIrS$ya' itself there ere references to con- 
temporary coins and king?, etc whirii would fis its date to the 1st. or 2nd, 
century A. D. Anyway, its materials can be utilised for the social history 
of India in the Gupta period as the test of the ’Brh.it-kripa^fltra', if the 
Jain tradition is to be believed, with the Ahgas was edited and 
compiled in the third council of the Jain teachers held at Valabbi in the 
fifth century at the invitation of Oevaidhigani Kjamafiramrina, 

1 he ‘Bthat-kalpa-surm Bhasyn’’ enjoins the change of garments on 
four occasions : (1) the clothes winch wtn changed daily ('nityanivarana') j 
(2) the washed clothes changed after taking one’s hath {'maijimkaTO 1 ) ; 
0) festive garments |*ksanots 3 vik.m]'i worn while attending fairs and 
festivities; (-1) garments worn while paying calk on the kings, nobles, etc. 
("ojadvarikam'). The interest in rhe fourfold division lies in the fact that 
an Indian of high social status tiil recently believed in wearing his 
garments appropriate to the occasion. It is but recently that a westernisa¬ 
tion of Indian do thing and a sluggish, careless manner has narrowed the 
difference between the clothe? to be worn on different occasions hut 
even now it is nut uncommon to reserve a suit or coat for the ceremonial 
occasions. 

The fashion of the day demanded a high finish of the washed clothes, 
and tlie different processes axe frequently mentioned in Jain literature to 
give a nice finish to the washed clothes. At first the doth was washed 
(‘dhauta'l : then it was calendered ('iihrsta’l and starched (mrstui and then 
perfumed Csunpradhumira'Jd 

The importance oi clothing .imong the.Jains could also be gauged 
from the strong belief' that the different parts of a cloth arc presided by 
different goth and demons. It is £i:d that the four corner* are presi¬ 
ded by the deities whose names have not been given i the border and 
middle portions axe assigned to a class of Ancestors, the parts touching 
the ears come within the domain of the Asunts, and the central point h 
presided over by the Raksasas The relation of the supernatural elements 
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-siLh the doth seems to have been enjoined so that die religious garments 
should be up to the prescribed measurements otherwise the benign and 
evil spirits would be disturbed. 

The Jam monks in this age in keeping with the ancient authority 
of Bhadrab^hu' were allowed the use of the following lawful textile 
materials:* 'jingika'. 'bbahgika, *sanaka\ ‘pottaka 1 * * * * 6 and 'tirida^orr 
The ‘iMgifca* b described in the ’bhasya’ as cloth manufactured 
from earners hair In connection with woollen cloth the hhasya* mentions 
th.it doth manufactured from sheep's wool was 'aurnika. from camel's hair 
■miitrika* and from deer’s hair 'mrga-roma ; 'kunp’ is explained as 'iina'. 
and’kitta'was manufactured from the wool nr hair, which app 
means that this variety of doth was manufactured rium Lhe residue of the 
hair or wool alter the best part had been utilised for better grades 
of cloth (‘tesamevomaromadlnatnavayavah tannicpannam vastratuapi.J 
In the 'bhatigika' class of textile materials ace included linen, and 
the d-Jtb made from the fibre obtained from bamboo shoots - S.tna is 
heoipen doth ; ‘pottaka’ is the doth manufactured from cotton, and 
'tint a parts' b made from the bark of the Tints tree. 

The Jain monks’ garments had to conform to the following 
requisites : They had to W of proper measurement (‘pram ana vail ,ot 
even ter;art (‘samam'), strong (‘sthira') and beautiful (rucikSrakaV 

The wearing of woollen undergaTments was disallowed to the Jain 
monks as It attracted lice and dirt. If. however, the woollen garment 
formed an outer covering it did not become dirty and protected the 
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body against cold . 1 The monks* if they could not obtain cotton under- 
garments, were allowed to use as alternatives an undergarment made 
of ’tirimpata' sloth or silk ('kausikara* ; Prakrt: 'kausiyara'), It there 
was no woollen ‘chadnr’ then the first alternative was a wrapper made 
from fabrics of bark i/valkajam’); the second was silk (‘itauseyya 1 ); and the 
third was a wrapper made from 'ttrW bark . 1 

Among the five kinds of cloth described above as lawful to the 
Jain monks* a combination of two such, as of cotton and wool, bark or 
‘tirita\ etc. was allowed. Transgressing this rule meant sin . 1 

Then certain technical terms about cutting, etc. are described. 
Thus the garment without cut, joints and unsewn is called 'natural' 
f'yatha kxratn'i, The garment whose border Cdesika) was only cut or 
made by joining two pieces or which was sewn (‘tunnam va kartavyam') 
was called ‘ 3 ipaparikarma\. If it was cur or joined or was according to the 
measurement of the body and was profusely sewn then that was a 
'bahupankarma’ garment. 

All these cy pes were used by the laymen, but for the monk only 
the fiisi kind was lawful ; bur in case he was unable to procure it 
he could use even the second and third type aftet performing certain 
expiatory rites . 1 In case, however, the monk was sick or on tour 
this law was held in abeyance . 1 

The monks were disallowed the use of krtsna* or ‘whole* clothes, 
which seem to have been used by laymen.* The 'krtsna 1 garments are divided 
on their merits into the fallowing six classes : 'nama' {according to name), 
‘icthapana 1 (of fixed order), 'dtavya' (according to ingredients and materials), 
ksetra* (according to place), ‘kala’ (according to time) and 'bhava* (according 
to feeling ). 7 

The ‘dravya' variety of cloth is further sub-divided into 'sakala* and 
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'pramlng'subsections. The sakak' is defined as closely woven ('ghanam', 
'faiuibhih sandram'}, smooth (‘masrnam'), free from ladders (‘mrupahattm'. 
’anjana-khafifaniididi^rahitam') and with border CsadailkamT H is again 
classified according to quality as worst Cfaghanya'), middling {'madbyima') 
and best ('utkrsraT The commentary explains ‘jaglianya’ as mouth-cloth 
etc Cmukha-poribadi 1 }, middling as perfumed, etc. f pa tain kid r) and best 
as starched ('katapaksdi'). The ’pramana-krtstia - variety is described as 
the doth whose length and breadth (‘vista ray am a) 1 exceed tbe measure¬ 
ment? prescribed for the monks. 1 

Ky the ksetralqmna' variety are meant these cloths which were not 
availablt in certain parts of the country, ot if available, were very costly. 
The commentary adds the remark that the cloths produced in Eastern 
India were available at a very high cost in Lata or Gujarat’ 

The 'kata-knsna' variety was very costly in certain parts of the 
year and available with great difficulty. The ;commenrary notes : ‘as red 
garments in summer, wrappers in winter ('iiliraoi prlvarukldi ) and saffron 
coloured robes in the rainy season (Vargasu kumkumn-kbaeie&di'X* 

The 'bhava kptsna' variety is sub-divided into 'vamayuta’, ‘according 
to colours', and J mulyayuta\ ‘according to prices' 

There were three price grades for worst, middling 3 nd best qualities. 
The cloth which was valued at eighteen ‘karsapapas* was of the worst 
quality and the one costing a hundred thousand was of the best quality. 
The cost of the middling variety ranged above eighteen 'kar^ipanas* but 
was less than a lac* 

In connection with the expiation prescribed for the monks who 
wore costly garments the different price grades of the doth are given as 
18. 20 49. 300, 999. 10000, 50000 and IG00C0 tafapanasV 
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Expiatory mas war* prescribed for the monks who attracted by the 
beauty of the cosily garments wore their shabby garment> grudgingly. 
This prohibition of certain clothes was based on common sense. It a 
rannk was on tour the wearing of costly garments resulted in inviting 
thieves.’ That was not all ; a poor monk wearing rich gnrnienij was 
often put under arrest by custom officers, who under the suspicion 
that die garments were stolen property, punished the monk. 1 In this 
connection the story of a Jain teacher is related. The teacher was 
once presented with a very costly shawl Ckanihala-rainn*). While passing 
on the toad covered with the shawl he was espied by a chief. The teacher 
after returning to the monastery tore the *h*wl to pieces In the night 
the thief came and demanded the shawl from him with dagger drawn 
and on being told chat it was tom to pieces did not believe him. At this 
the teacher showed the thief the torn pieces. In great anger the thief 
after sewing the pieces together took away the shawl as it was. 1 

The poor Jain monks, however, were allowed a certain amount of 
liberty in VhQna' country. Here there was no tear of robbers and the 
wearing of costly garments did not excite any curiosity, Under such ideal 
conditions even the prohibited garment* could be worn by the monks 
after having removed their hordend Bu» there were cases when even 
the borders (\hsikii*l were allowed ro remain. In certain cloths of weak 
texture the borders were added to strengthen them so that they could 
be worn for a Long rime. In such garments the borders were allowed to 
remain. In certain countries in which the cloth did not possess broad 
borders they were allowed to remain. Toe commentary cites the example 
of Sindhu.’ 

The monks suflbring. from asthma were allowed to wear garments 
of the measurement prescribed otherwise.* Tbt monks could also 
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possess garments having a border for presentation to the doctor attending 
on tbetn, 

NapdL TamiaUpti and Sindhu-Sauvira Mesa to have been great 
centres of production oi costly textile materials. In the above-named 
countries everybody used ‘krtstia' garments, even the monks. * 1 In the 
countries like Nepal, etc there was no fear of. thieves, neither was there 
any special honour attached to wearing costly garments. In the Sindhu- 
SauvTre country on the contrary, wearing shabby garments wnt> looked 
down upon. Under such conditions even the monks could use cos’ :y 
garments/ 

In certain countries (the commentary adds the name of Maharastm) 
the blue blanket I'nllakaipbalaO was a costly article but out of sheer 
necessity the monks could uec it in winter as nothing else could give 
warmth/ 

It seems that the Jain Church, at least in ihc later phase of its 
development, took into consideration the comforts and conveniences 
qf princely novices. As it was difficult for them to sleep in coarse 
clothes they, were allowed the soft ones till they got used to the monkish 
garment.' 

Besides the usual ‘dhoti' and chad a r' the monks were allowed to use 
a kamarbsnd (’paryastaka) of cotton ftibalah’) . it was neither coloured 
not patterned ( acurah ) ; U was only four fingers wide and without Joints/ 
Incidentally these instructions show that the 'kamarband richly coloured 
and patterned and fairly wide w:>.> used by laymen, a corroborated by 
Aiai)^ paintings. 

The monks were also allowed to wear a ‘gdpalakancuka 1 or ‘cowherd 
tunic’ while attending on a sick nun, which required them to turn her 
on the back and to dean her. No further description of this 
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particular type of 'cowherd remit' i* given. Bur by inference it c"iul>i 
be saiJ th ’.E it was 3 long ftdWecved tuak worn to avoid contamination. 1 

Beside the varieties of cloth described above two #e;s of different 
types of ‘dOsyas*, each containing five varieties, are described. 

These were used by the by men- In the firs* set 'koyave', 'pravltaka', 
‘dadbikali*. ‘pBrika and ’viralika' are mentioned 3 

The following is their description in the commentary 1 

L ‘Koyava* is described as a wrapper stuffed with cotton. 

2. 'PrivEraka* ts described as a Buffy blanket from Nepal (‘Nepalidi 
ulvan 3 Foma-brhatkatnbalab‘,) Apparently the order is changed in the 
commentary by mistake, as usually 'koyava' m a blanket and 'ptavara' 
the stuffed wrapper. 

3, ■DadhikaU,' It was a washed wrapper, very white, with a 
dented decoration on the borders. 

4, 'Purika'. It was woven with sparsely placed yarns ; or it also 
denoted the sack-cloth woven out of coarse hempen yarns. 

5. * V Lralika’^ Dosiiti 

In the second division are included ‘upad h s Ti a’, *t0li\ 'aliiigflnika'. 
‘gandopadhina' and 'masuraka, 1 which are different kinds of pillows. 

L ’Upadhina.’ Pillow stuffed with swan feathers. 

2. *T£3ii T . Stuffed with dean cotton ('samskrtaruta’) or ‘arka’ 

cotton. 

3. ‘Alifiganiki*. The body km pillow which was put between 
the thighs while sleeping. 

4 l Gandopadhana.‘ Pillow for the temples ( ■B-inda-masDrika' >. 

5. Masuraka.' It was a round cushion ( \okl^olk-gaddika^jb , ) made 
of leather or doth, and stuffed with cotton. 1 

The costume of the Jains nuns however seems to have been very 
elaborate. Every precaution j-eems to have been taken to ensure that 
their dress covered the body perfectly. The following eleven items 
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have bee ft recounted in the ‘Bfhat-kalpa-sfltra BhSsya : : ^avagraha, 
pat^a, ardhoruka, eaJbnika, abhyontara-mvasanL bahiimvasani, fencuka, 
aupakahiki, vaikaksiki. samghatl and skandhakaram.' 

The following are their descriptions : 

L ‘Avagraha.' A cover for the private parts, ft was broad in 
the middle and constricted at the sides and was made of closely woven 
and smooth doth/ 

Z k Psj£ta/ It was tied with fasteners fixed on its sides. It was 
four fingers in width and its length was in accordance with the measure¬ 
ment of the nun's waist. This piece covered the ends of the ‘avagraha’ 
and looked like wrestler's shorts ( ’mallakaksivat V The wrestler's close- 
fitting shorts are known as ( ‘kaccha') even to-day. 

3. *Ardhoruka,' It covered the 'avagraha' and ’patta’ and therefore 
the whole waist. It was shaped like the wrestler's shorts ( 'jaOghiif, 
'maUacalanabtrih') except that its broad end was firmly tied between 
the two thighs ( ‘urudvaye ca ka&avabaddhah*It resembled something 
like the modern lagota'. 

4 'Cahnika.' It was the same as ardhoruka' though it reached 
half the length of rhe thighs. It was unsewn and its shape could be 
compared with the loin-cloth of the bun boo-top dancers ( lankhika )/ 

5. 'Anurnivasani, Beginning from the waisr it reached half the 
length of the thighs. It was worn at the time of dressing to avoid being 
miked and thus becoming the laughing stock ot the people* 

6 . 'Bahirnivasani 1 , Beginning from the waist it reached the ankles, 
It was tied to the waUt with a string. 7 

7 . 'Kaffcuka. It was an unsewn garment three and a half bands in 
length and one hand in width. This piece was firmly tied on both sides 
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of the waist. It also covered the firm breasts whose contours were 

brought into prominence by tight garments 1 

8. ’AupakakfikP. it was like a ‘kancuka' and made of a piece one 
and a half hands square. U covered a part of the chest and back and was 

tied over the left shoulder, 1 ” _ _ , I 

9. Vaikaksikl.' It was an opposite of the 'aupakaksiki and^ was 

worn on the left side and covered 'patta/ kanouh* and jupakaksibV 

10. ■SatpghatT, They were four in number, one measuring two 
hands, two measuring three bands and one measuring tour hands in width- 
In length alt the four were from three and half hands to four. One of 

the ‘sarngbato' measuring two hands in width was worn while the nun 

was in the convent ; among the two 'saipghatis of three hands width one 
was worn on begging tours and the other while proceeding to 
lavatory : the ‘samghlt? with four hands width was worn while attending 
the religious discourses so that it could cover the whole body w i e t e 

nun stood erect, 4 f t , 

11. 'SkandhakarapL'. It was a square piece of doth four hands m 

length which was kept on the shoulder fourfold to derve as a protecting 
cover against strong wind. This garment was also used to dwarf the 
stature of beautiful nuns by placing it on the back and tying it with the 
‘aupakakstki’ and ‘vaikabikiV 1 

While wearing the undergarments the nuns were not allowed to 
arrange one end of the in folds and tug it in front or on the sides. 
This part of the‘garment when arranged in folds is called ‘ukkha. In the 
’Nisitha Curm' it is explained thus : ‘Over the middle part of the lower 
garment arranged as a round protuberance near the navel. 

The nuns were not allowed to wear a kaoiarband (paryastika.) tor 
fear of being accused of being fashionable. In the case of illness, however. 
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they amkl um it. butthco the ■kamarhnd’ was not to be trade from 
netted materials {'ajitikih ). 1 * 

From the above list of the garments of the nuns it is Quite clear 
that the majority of them, if not all. were used by the women of the 
Gupta period. In the Ajapta paintings, garments like ‘ardhoraka’. *alanika\ 
’tshir-nivas&ni' and 'sainghats' are fairly common. These are without 
exception worn by ordinary women. Ir seems that in the Gupta period 
the costume of the Jains nuns was based on the model of the women's 
costume then prevalent with the additional garments to avoid nakedness 
of any part erf the body which, as far as the ordinary women were 
concerned, was considered not a matter of shame but quite in keeping 
with the fashion of the day. 

It is peculiar that in the highly luxurious society of the Gupta age 
in which a reBned sensuality was tolerated without dubbing it 
immodest, the dancers, both male and female, covered their bodies 
completely. This is fully supported by the Ajanpi wall pamtings in 
which the dancers whose se* cannot be determined wear tunics and 
trousers. The Tlrhat-kalpJ-sum BhSaya ’ 3 4 mentions that the dan sense 
('nartaki 1 ) having dressed properly did nci feel ashamed when lifting her 
legs. Even the acrobatic dan sense ('laiikhiki'J while performing hundreds 
of tricks in the arena could not feel embarrassed as she was properly 
dressed. Fortunately foi us a good description of a dancer’s coscume 
is preserved in the 'Rayapasenaiya '. 1 The occasion which afforded the 
opportunity for the above description was the staging of thirty-two 
kinds of dances before Mahavira at the behest of Sibyl bha Deva. The 
dancers who appeared on the stage at the command of Suryibha 
Deva were young and handsome and wore an 'uttarlya dangling 
on both sides, a tight waistband (‘par: Stars') made of variegated cloth 
('uppiliya-atta-peRa-pariyaia'}, tunic * 1 and various multi-coloured gar- 
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incuts ^acta-cillaga-myaiiiasiiifiam 1 ). They ware a simple one-stringed 
necklace fiekivafi 4 ) onJ other ornaments. 1 This was the costume ot 
the male dancer*. From the other end of the stage however entered 
an equal number of danseuses. They wore * el taka' ornaments and 
a chaplet was tied round their coiffure ftihya-ame&naiir); round their 
necks was a torque and their breasts were covered with tight 
breast* band*. 1 

According to the Jain sources it tan be inferred that leather was 
used in making shoes. Five kinds of leather, namely, cowhide, buffalo 
hide, goat skin, sheep skin and the skin of wild animals have been 
recounted in the Brhat-kalpa-sutra BhasyaV Tire Jain monk?! And 
nuns were disallowed the use of any kind of leather goods of any 
type and colour.' It may be inferred from this that shoes of coloured 
leather and standard types and sires were ia demand by the people. These 
leather shoos of standard types and colours were divided into the 
following four varieties: ’Sakala-krtsna; pramana-krtsnu 1 . Varnakrcsna* 
and bandbanakrtsna. 1 

The 'sakalakrtsna' is defined as single-soled (‘ekaputam’ or 'efctttalimy 1 
This dingle-soled shoe, ‘tahka’ as it is called, could be used by tire 
Jain monks a: night to avoid thorns. In day-time these shoes 
could be worn when the caravan with which they travelled took j 
short-cut, as the wearing or shoes at such occasions facilitated walking.' 

The ’pramiinarkrtsna' . J ho*s had two. three or more soles.* 

‘Khallakad The commentary says char they were of two varieties, 
half ‘khallaka* l 'ardha-khahe ka‘) and full 'khallaka' ('samaeta-khajlaka). 
The half ‘khallaka shoes coveted half the leg while die full 'kbaliaka' 
covered the whole leg/ 
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The 'khapusa* shoes covered the knees.’ The ‘vagura' type covered 
the toes and the feet; and the 'kosalta' type covered the toes to protect 
the nails against stones, etc., while walking. The ganglia' type covered 
the thighs and the ’ardhajaftgha* covered half of the thighs.* Elsewhere* 
another kind of shoe called *putaka T is mentioned. It was made of snaps 
which covered the skin so that it should not crack during the winter. 

The ’kosaka* and ’khapusa shoes were used to avoid cold. snow, 
snakes and thorns. Apparently these varieties were used in colder 
climates. Even the monks could use them without transgressing any 
instruction.' 

The 'sakala-ktrsna* type is further defined os the shoe (’kramanika’} 
made to the exact measurement of the foot; it is not cut or joined in the 
middle or any other parr/ 

The ‘pramana-knsrca' shoes include ail the varieties described above 
with the exception that in this type alt the varieties had two. three or 
more soles/ 

The 'varna-kftsna were the shoes made from white or coloured 
leathat/ 

The handluma-kftsna type of shoes had fasteners more than 
three in number/ In another place* it is described as sewn or fastened 
with two or three or even more lines of sewings or fastenings of hemp or 
cotton threads. 

The shoes or boots in general had two fasteners, one hemp fastener 
at the knees, the other at the 6ve toes. If there were three fasteners 
then one was at the knee, the second was at the big toe and the third 
covered the rest of the four toes 1 * 1 
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A:nong the varieties ot shoes mentioned above, the'khallaka'and 
'khapuss* type are often represented in the Ajailtd paintings and Gupta 
coins 

As already said, monks were not allowed to wear these shoe* as they 
were considered fashionable. They were advised ro cut the leather from 
which they got tiieit shoes in eighteen parts which were then sewn 
together No coloured leather was used. Their shoes had only one sale 
and only one fastener ('ekabandhsmO,* 

The use of any different kind of shoes was not allowed to the monks 
on the following grounds: (I) The use of leather meant cruelty co 
cows and other animals 1 (2) The shoes being bard, killed the tiny 
animala while walking. 1 (3) White walking without shoes tl ■- . .■ ; 
looked carefully for thorns, etc, and in doing so also espied worms and 
other tiny creatures and avoided them, but with shod feet the men became 
more careless of thorns and therefore about Wot mi. etc. J (*1) The very 
use oi shoes presupposed cruelty to the animal worM* (5) The tiny 
creatures were tender by nature and rhey could not be expected to 
withstand the pressure of shoes." 

But however meritorious might have been the non-wearing of shoes 
from ihc religious point of view it was not possible in the practical 
everyday life of die Jain monks, md therefore certain exceptions were 
made to the general rule. The otherwise un lawful wearing or shoes 
was allowed to the monks on tout, to those who were ill, to those whose 
feet were tender by nature, to those who were in constant fear or wild 
ammalsandrobbtir 5 .ro those who suffered from leprosy, piles or short¬ 
sightedness, to child-monks and to nuns on tour. In times of family 
troubles and mishaps in the country or 'sainglia', the unlawful shoes, could 
be freely used.' On tout, the monk was advised to wear the‘kosa and 
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kbapusT type of shoes,' If a monk was forced to wear unlawful shoes 
he should eh Dost: black-coloured shoes; in their absence, however, 
red-coloured shoes nr shoe- of any other colour could be worn but not 
before they were discoloured' 

V'L 

In the reliefs of Goli are depicted types of male costume as worn 
in South India in the 4th. century. While describing these costumes it 
is necessary to point out that the South Indian costumes of the 3rd. and 
4th. centuries A. D, were very little different from those represented in 
the Amaravari and Nagarjunl-Konda reliefs. 

Costumes of Men of Status : 

The princes and the men of higher position wore a simple 'dhoti* 
tied with a ’ka mar baud 1 and turban. The typical mode of wearing the 
‘dhoti’ is shown in the figure of a NugoiSja (Fig. 3V The *dhoti‘ reaching 
a little above the knees fa tied to the waist with a looped kamarhand, the 
loop and the free end being passed through a ring. At another place a 
prince of very high standing, perhaps Siddhartha, wears a "dhoti\ one end 
oi which is pleated and tucked in in front It is tied on the waist with a 
roped belt with elaborate tassels. Through this belt is passed the 
'kamarhmtT. The figure: writs a turban to which h attached a heart-shaped 
ornament with the figure of a bird in the middle (Fig. 2).* 

A man in private life or in the seclusion of hip home wore a 'dhoti' 
made of thicker stuff tied with a ‘kamarband’, both ends of which huntf 
freely in front (Fig, 3V There is no turban. 

Soldier’s Costume : yk 

Soldiers on inarch wore a 'dhoti' whose front was folded and tucked 
in to facilitate marching. A 'kamarband’ worn transversely over the waist 
secured the ‘dhoti iFig, 4),* In certain cases, however, the end of the 
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'IdmarbamT was passed through two nogs worn near the navel (Fig. 5)/ 
The soldiers at times wore a turban, full-sleeved runic and dhoti' (Fig, 6}. 1 

In one place* the back-view of a man worshipping Buddha U 
represented. It shows how the end of the ‘dhoti was looped and tucked 
in behind* It also show* how a rosette-like daap with a string attached to 
the head-onir.Eneitt held die latter to its place (Fig. 7). 

Dress of the Btahmaijas ; 

The Brahmanas generally wore a loin-cloth with one end tucked in 
at the side.' A 'dupatta' was passed transversely over die chest (Fig. 8). 

Costume of the Chamberlain : 

The chamberlain (‘pmtiharirT) is represented wearing a full-sleeved 
tunic. a tall cap, and ‘dupatta' passed transversely over the chest (Fig. 9)/ 

Dress of the Women ; 

The women in the Goit reliefs wear a very thin 'sari' wrapped round 
the waist. The hair is arranged in coiffures with head-ornaments, In <me 
place, however, a woman wears what appears to be a cap (Fig. 10).* 

VIL 

Archaeology elucidates certain problems of the costumes of the 
Gupta period which the contemporary tests have left unexplained at only 
partially explained. The sculptures however of the Gupta period arc not 
as helpful as die earlier reliefs of Bhaihut* Strict, Amaravatl. 
Nagariuni-Konda and Goii for the study of the life and manners of die 
people, and incidentally, fb* costumes worn by the different classes and 
the foreigner# Tbi;' partial neglect of the representation of the material 
aspects of society may be attributed to the new conception of art which 
divorcing itself from die early realistic tendencies enters the domain of 
aesthetics-, The arc of this period becomes a vehicle of the Jeep religious 
meditation and contemplation which are the characteristics of both 
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firehrannism ami Buddhism ; what the art of sculpture loses in drawing 
a tray from realism it gains in aesthetic qualities, In the sculptures of 
the Gupta period we see the beginning of that hieratic art which with 
its own symbols, costume; and ornaments was destined to endure for a 
thousand years, and as the years tolled by, the symbols became definitely 
associated with the images of different gods and goddesses as laid down 
in the £ilpasastras. Fortunately for the students of the social history 
these rules were largely confined to the stone sculptures only { the wall 
painters still continued in the way of their ancestors whereby their 
works became the minor of contemporary life and culture. The artists 
of A junta effected a compromise between the -indent realism and the new* 

* principles of aesthetics. The A junta pointings are a veritable encyclopaedia 
of the costumes of the Gupta age. Our knowledge of the textile 
materials however is based entirely on literary references So far the 
spade of the archaeologist has nor unearthed any textile material Hie 
paintings of Ajanta, however, show the wealth of sewn materials with 
striped or floral patterns* and the mil of tailoring which had come 
permanently to stay in Indian culture, 

The coins of the Gupta period, distinguished foe their historical and 
artistic value, are also of great assistance in giving us details of the royal 
costumes of the period. In their minute portraits the dice-makers have 
preserved for us such details of the costumes which even the wall 
painter of the period have neglected. 

Saka and other Foreign Influences : 

Centuries before the establishment of the Gupta power North 
Western India was subject to the foreign rule of the Sakai, toJoGreeks 

* and the Kusanas, The contact of foreign and indigenous culture in 
different widks of life was conducive to an undemanding of the mutual 
points id view. The opening of the gate* of Central Ask by the Sakas 
and the &\isatyrs brought India in contact with the rich culture of China, 
In the Gupta age the vast expansion of Indian culture beyond the limits 
of the country made India a centre of many Asiatic rationalities In the 
paintings of Ajanta men of different nationalities—Indian®, Afghans, 
Central Asians, etc.*— dressed in the picturesque garbs of their countries 
paying their respects to the Buddha, have been represented. This crowd 
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uf pilgrims and traders dressed in the characteristic garments ui their 
countries must have to a certain extent influenced the costumes of India. 
It is evident trom B^na (hat nsw fashions, especially in sewn garments, 
had come into vogue in die seventh century. This may have been due to 
the contact of Indian culture with Iran. Afghanistan and also China. This 
makes the paintings of Ajanta also a treasure-house for the study of the 
costumes of the people of neighbouring countries. 

The Conventional Costume of the Bodhisactvas at Ajanta : 

The cows of the Gupta age and the Ajanta paintings are our best 
sources of information about the costume of the kings and noblemen. 
At Ajanta the royal personages ate usually depicted wearing a dhoti' 
and their headdresses are elaborate diadems. The turban rarely 
appears, to the coins* however, the Gupta kings are represented 
wearing 'dhoti’ and 'dupatta' as well as tunics and trousers. The turban is 
also worn, hut the king going bare-headed seems to have been an usual 
sighr This difference in the costume- of the kings as represented m the 
Ajanta paintings and in the coins may be attributed to the deified nature 
of the Bodhisatms depicted a: Ajanta. Herein one may notice the 
beginning oi those medieval traditions with formulated sets of rules for 
constructing the images of gods. The over-elaborate diadems of the kings 
as represented at Ajanta seem to be a step towards that direction ; 
contemporary' literature b strangely silent about them- The Bodhisattvas 
at Ajanta with their very elaborate ornaments and tali bejewelled 
diadem* are of one class with the Images of Visau of I star date, and hence 
theii costume and ornaments do not necessarily represent the actual 
costumes and ornaments of the kings of that period. In the 'Har&icatita 1 , 
as pointed out elsewhere, the king’s costume though made of the best 
mater.ah- was iar from showy. This difference in the representation of 
the kings at Ajanta and in the Gupta coins enhances the value of the 
latter from she point of view ot the history of costume In the following 
pages description of the costumes of the kings in the Gupta age as 
revealed by the contemporary paintings and coins is given 

Costumes ot the Kings on their Coins ; t, Satnudragupa 

In the standard type of coins Samudragupta is represented ai 
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wearing a half*sleeved tunic (coat ?) with the pointed ends hanging, and 
the front is embroidered with beads on both sides (Fig. 11).* In most 
of the coins only two pointed ends of the tunic are shown, but in one 
of the standard type coins' alt the four ends are shown. It could be 
compared with the tunic worn by the Saks warrior at Mathuia." 
Samudragupta wears trousers not of the loose variety of the "dillwar* 
type but of the ‘cupdar’ type, tight-fitting and created. His head is 
covered with a close-fitting cap 

On the other coins of the standard type 1 the tunic is full-sleeved, 
not tighc fitting but loose and folded near the wrists (Fig. 12), The 
breeches or may be the ’jangha" type of boots are decorated with a vertical 
series of round plaques or possibly buttons. 

In the third verity of the same type the half-sleeved tunic is 
combined with tight-fitting shorts ('j'aghig 1 } or a loin-cloth. The full boots 
l khallaka type, see Section V) reaching a little below the knees have 
their seams decorated with round plaques (Fig. 13)/ 

In the Tiger type of coins the king wears a tight-fitting tunic with 
tolled up sleeves, twisted ha mar hand , ‘dhoti' or shorts reaching the ankles 
and a turban of Kuslna type decorated with a plaque (Fig. 14)' 

In the Candragupta 1 and Ku miracle vi type, Candtagupta wears a 
coat with pointed ends. Its neck is beaded and tussled, and there is a 
row of buttons and fasteners in the centre (Fig. 15) * The trousers are 
creased ; the boots are of ‘ardhakhiillaka’ type (see Section V). 

From the Lyrist type of Samudraguptas coins* it is evident that the 
Gupta kings while relaxing from the onerous duties of the state or while 
enjoying music put on a simple waist-cloth and a close-fitting cap (Fig, 16). 
Thar this simple dress was preferred by the Gupta kings in theft private 
lUe is further supported by the Couch type coins of Candragupta II* in 
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wind! the king sitting at daie on a high-hacked couch holding a flower 
in ms Uplifted right hand wears a simple loin-cloth. 

2, Candragupta !I 

In the Archer type of coins' King Candtegupc I| wears a r„„i c ,, 
time, secured tight at the waist by a kamarband' with an elaborate Iood 
on the left and the ends :nfling on the ground (Fig. !?, In another variety 
□f the Archer type- the king's dress is simplified to a jighiS' ordose-6ttiti» 
shorts in combination with a 'kamatband 1 looped and tied on the tight 

In a Lion Slayer type toin the king wears besides a tunic, a 
kamatband. waisi-doth and a helmet with a boss at the top IF.g V 
Another variety of tins helmet (Fig 19)- is with a beaded decoration at 

Candragupta II in the Horseman type of coins 1 is usuafly represented 
.l« ti ing a fully caparisoned horse His costume is made up- of a waisr 
doth girt with long sashes fluttering behind (Fig. 20). But at rimes while 
tiding a horse the king wore a tunic held right ar the waist with a 
kamarband. and a waist-doth* (Fig. 21). 

In one of the copper coins’ Candragupta n standing at ease at whai 

endT ShMk b ? 7" ? 1 WCar f 8 !<arf Catsparra ) over his shoulders, one 
end 01 wbch be holds daintily in his left hand (Fig. 22), 

3. Kumaragupta I 

Kun,Sr f sul,ta 1 when ' hc Gupta empire attains its 
maturity a dehn.te national costume is evolved, which discards the 
trousers and high-boots, etc, vestiges of the Kusina costume. Kumaragupta 
I t, generally represented as wearing a tight-fitting tunic with JfiS 
ends and a wntst-cloth usually reaching the knees' (Fig. 23) b ut 
times teaching the ankles' No cep is worn, its piece is being oi, C n by an 

“ «“«*% looped and tied oTthc 
left With the ends fluttering by the side?’ 
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In the silver coins of Kumaragupra 1 the only interesting point in 
the costume is the close-fitting cap or bound turban 1 with upturned him 
which reminds us of the Saha caps in Mathura sculptures (Fig. 24).' 

Costumes of the Kings at Aianta : 

At Ajanta usually the kings or the high dignitaries wear a very simple 
costume—the loin-cloth. at times completed with a scarf. The simplicity 
of the costume is amply compensated by the diadems of exquisite 
workmanship and jewellery It is doubtful whether diadems of such 
complicated design existed in actual use, contemporary literatue does not 
describe them. The portrait coins of the period also do not vouchsafe 
their use. The possibility is that the diadems of simple designs were 
actually used, while those with very intricate workmanship were meant 
for the use of the gods. In A i anti such diadems and tiaras arc generally 
worn by the Bodhisattvas. 

In one of the Ajanta paintings* King BirnfanSta wears a white, red 
and blue striped loin-doth with a tassded waist-band. The headdress 
consists of a turban or cap with neatly piled folds surmounted by a 
flamboyant ’sarpench' with a circular disc on each side (Fig. 25), 

The King of Benares represented at Ajanta 1 wears a loin-cloth of 
very chin material It h secured to the waist with a belt; the end of the 
'pa$ka falls to the ground. On his left shoulder b a narrow striped scarf. 
The tall cap is studded with rosettes and stars (Fig, 26), 

In another place* the king wears a striped ‘dhoti 1 with one of the 
panels decorated with regularly placed thick vertical lines. The headdress 
is perhaps a metallic cap wtch round discs on the Banks and the cop 
(Fig. 27). 

In the Vijvantara Jataka T . Pnnce Viivantara while coining out of 
the palace wears a half-sleeved right-fitting scarlet tunic, 'dhoti* with a 
‘kamarbsnd’ and a soft, conical cap (Fig 26). In the same painting seated 
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in the palace and distributing alms to the Brahmanas he wears an elaborate 
’mukuta', tight half-sleeved tunic covering the chest, and decorated 
with a tasseled rosette on the sleeves, a twisted 'dupatta' worn like the 
sacred thread {'yaifJopavim 1 }, a short loin-doth and a belt whose ends 
(all down gracefully ( Hg, 25). 

In another painting 1 3 * * * a prince riding a, horse wears a fulj-sleeved 
tunic, short 'dhori', and a 'kamarband' with a dagger (tig 30 ). 

In one of the Bagh paintings 7 the king is shown wearing a striped 
'dhoti* and an elaborate square crown { Fig. 31 ). The crown oi the other 
person in the same scene 1 is triangular in shape ( Fig. 32 i. 

The conventional representation of the kings costume is best 
illustrated in ibe costume of Padmapani. 1 The Jewellery is not profuse 
but select in type. Apparently the Rajas as depicted at Ajjinta are 
without an upper garment. His loin-cloth is made of striped silk: the 
white registers between the stripes are often hachuied ( Fig. 33 ). 

In another place 1 the figure of AvalokitcSvars is draped in a red 
and green striped ‘dhoti' held in position with a delkatc chain lx h •, 
the elaborate headdress in the shape of three arches is studded with 
Jewels and profusely chased with elaborate designs ( Fig. 34 ). 

Another king in Cave I" wears a waist-cloth decorated with stripes 
and ladders* The end of the 'dupat^S 1 falls between- his legs. The 
jewellery he wears is very elegant. There is a sort of strap, perhaps 
attached to the wall, through which he lias put hie left hand in a reposeful 
attitude ( Fig. 35 1. The hair is covered with ribbons, 

Ln Cave I a Nagaraja h shown wearing what appeals to he a crown 
of delicate workmanship, a striped 'dhoti' and a belt tied in several rounds 
on the right (Fig. 36). J 

In Cave XVIF a prince wears a ‘mukuta' of very elaborate workman¬ 
ship. and ‘dhoti’ with a belt. The ends of the ‘kamarband' bang down 
( Fig. 37 ). 
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A Foreign King * 

A king of foreign origin, probably Iranian. 1 seated on a diwan, wears 
e long coat of pale blue broad-cloth, the collar* armbimls and cuff* of 
which ate of lighter colour and probably embroidered. The cap is 
hemispherical and tasseled. He wears soft leather boots ( Fig. 3$).’ 

Any description of the costume of the princes in the Ajanca paintings 
would be inadequate without mentioning their headdresses of exquisite 
workmanship, though it is doubtful whether such headdresses were 
actually in use- We give below the description of choice specimens. 

The headdress of a prince in Cave XVII 1 is conical with slightly 
curved sides. The decoration consists of medallions, beads and flow-era. 
It is profusely set with jewels (. Fig. 39 k 

Another headdress of a prince in Cave XVII 1 is flamboyant and 

seems to be attached to a tut ban ( Fig, 40 )* 

In Cave XV IF the princes wear two remarkable hcaddresEes. A 
conical headdress is profusely set with jewels and pearl chains arc attached 
to it (Fig. 4lJ. In a no the t headdress slightly triangular in shape there are 
crescents and circle decorations. Pearl strings are attached to it and the 

projecting sides are scalloped (Fig 42). 

In Cave F the prince wears a triangular diadem of very elaborate 
workmanship. The decoration consist* of circles, fully expanded flowers, 
rosettes within circles, etc. It is tied at the back with ribbons whose ends 

are visible (Fig. 43b * 

In Cave 1" tlie Headdress of the prince is made of n broad band 

divided into compartments and set with jewels. The band is mounted 
with projection®, two of which are visible. The shape of one is similar 
to a ‘caitya’ window surmounted with three ■amalakis*. The central 
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projection is roughly triangukt in shape and decorated with a rcsatte 
(Fig. 44). 

The diadem of another prince in Cave I ; may be described as triangular 
with meandering sides. It is decorated with Queers and jewelled panels 
and is flanked with round discs Pearl strings ate attached from the discs 
to the top of the diadem. It k also tied at the back with ribbons (Fig. 45), 

In Cave IP the headdress is close-fitting like a cap. surmounted 
however with a spiiabt decoration on the left and also with a fall blown 
lotus (Fig. 46). 

The headdress of a prince in cave IX* is cylindrical with a meander- 
top. It is decorated with beaded drdes and two full blown flowers (Fig.47). 

Summary i * 

The costumes of the kings and princes depicted in Gupta coins 
and Ajanta paintings thus were as follows: 

A- After the fashion of the Saka rulers the kings wore a tunic 
with loose sleeves folded half way, with pointed ends, trousers not of 
the loose ’shalwar' type but of 'curidar' type, and a close-fitting cap. Tlu: 
loose-sleeved tunic was often rolled up at the wnsts. The sleeves and 
breeches were frequently decorated with a vertical series oi round plaques 
or possibly buttons. Sometimes a ‘jaghia’ was worn in combination with 
the tunic and full boots decorated with round plaques. Sometimes the 
king wore a tunic with rolled up sleeves in combination with a ’dhot? 
reaching the ankles, a twisted 'kamarband’ and a turban of Ku?ana type. 

In the Candragupta I and Kumaradevi type of coins the king is repre¬ 
sented as wearing a coat with buttons and fasteners in the centre. 

B, At the rime of relaxation the king ordinarily wore a simple 

'dhoti' and a close-fitting cap. r 

C. In Candragupta ITs time the tunic is otten secured with a 
'ka mar band' with a loop on the left and the ends falling on the ground. 

Elsewhere riie king is represented wearing a ‘jaghia with the combination 
of a ’kamarband’ looped and tied on the right. 

In the Lion Slayer type coins the costume of the king generally hat 
a tunic, waist-band and a helmet 
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D. in the rime of Kumsragupta £ a national costume seems to have 
been evolved, which discards the trousers and boots The king is gener¬ 
ally 4u>wh wearing a tight-fitting tonic and 'kamarbamT and a short 
■dhoti 1 . 

E. In Ajama, however, die king rarely wear?, any sewn garment. 
Tins may be due. as dready observed, to the setting up of a convention 
in art by which the gods have a costume distinct from that of man. 

The costumes of the soldiers, state officers, chieftains, servants, danc¬ 
ers, etc*, will now be described. 

Costumes of the Horsemen ; 

In Cave I. Ajanta 1 . a horseman conversing with a ‘yogi’ is depicted 
{ Fig. 48). He wears a full-sleeved tunic oa which appear black dots 
reminding us of the application of ‘again* paste to the tunic as mentioned 
by Buna. 1 The ends of the 'dupatta' flutter at the back, and the hair is 
tied with a ribbon. 

In the painting depicting the Battle of Ceylon 1 the cavalrymen 
wear half-sleeved right-fit ring jackets covering the chest only and close- 
fitting shorts. The sleeves and necks seem to be embroidered { Fig. 49 ). 

In another scene in Cave XVH* the two riders wear tunics with 
shaped neck. The shading on the collars indicates that perhaps they 
were made of fur. The cap of the horseman on the left is dome-shaped 
with a crenellated up-tumed rim and bow at tbe top { Fig, 50 ). From 
their dress and general physiognomy they appear to be either of Iranian 
or Hun extraction. 

In another scene in Cave XVIF' one of the two horsemen in the 
foreground to the left wears a full sleeved white coat open in front, 
while his companion has a full-sleeved tight tunic with pointed ends, 
trousers and full boots ( Fig. 51 1, The nature of an upper garment whose 
one end is visible cannot however be determined. 
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In one of the paintings in Cave XVll 1 depicting the 'Mlcriposaka 
Jataka’ in the foreground to the left is a rider who wears a pale indigo 
blue full-sleeved coat with a very broad collar (Fig. 52). 

It is however at Bagh that we find the fullest representation of 
the cavalry with its members dressed in tunics of varied patterns. In 
Plate F of 'The Bagh Caves' ( Fig. 53 ? a cavalcade of at least seventeen 
horsemen is seen moving towards the left in five ot six rows. The 
chief person who seems to be the cavalier in the middle wears a blue 
dotted yellowish tunic. On the right of the principal figure another 
rider wear: a greenish tunic made of chequered doth with a flower in 
the centre of each compartment It is difficult to say whether the 
chequers represent some pattern or the cross stitches of a thick padded 
tunic. If die latter be true, than this particular kind of tunic may 
represent the ancient ‘vatabana* or some such article of wear. Above 
this figure a rider on a green horse wears a yellowish tunic. To the 
left of the chief personage rides a man in a yellowish tunic; the man 
next to him wears an ochre-coloured coat and yellowish cap relieved 
with little blue ornaments. The vanguard is made up ot three soldiers, 
two on horseback and a third on foot. One of the horsemen wears a 
yellow tunic decorated with patterns somewhat resembling birds in shape. 

The third row is made up of four horsemen. One of them wears a 
blue tunic with a V-shaped opening at the neck and yellow trousers. 
The person tiding to his right wears a yellow robe dotted over with small 
lozenges, a very common motif In tye-dyed fabrics, known as putaka- 
handha ' in Sana’s time. 

The tunic of the first man of the four riders making up the rear is 
yellow. The tunic of the second is striped and chat of the third blue. 
The fourth wears a white robe marked with rosettes over what appears 
to be a full-sleeved blue jacket- 

All the persons of this stately cavalcade wear long-sleeved tunics 
reaching half way down the thighs and a curious kind of headdress 
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usually white or yellow and soraetinfte* relieved with blue flowerets md 
hanging down from the back of the head. The picture recalls to our mind 
the description of the chieftains on horses accompanying Harsa in the 
'Harsacarita’ of Bin a.' 

Elephant Drivers; 

The elephant drivers were often dressed in short half-sleeved jackets 
decorated with plain borders on the V-shaped neck, the lower parr and the 
dueve ends (Fig. 54) and shorts. 4 They wore however often also 
full-sleeved tunics. At one place in Cave XVIP the elephant driver wears 
a full-sleeved tunic, his hair being covered with a scarf ot close-fitting 
skull-cap ( Fig. 55). Elephant drivers as represented in Itogh paintings have 
golden striped shorts with the rest of the body devoid of any clothing * 

Costume of the Foot-soldiers : 

In one of the paintings of Cave XVIT the soldiers are dressed in a 
short waist-doth { Fig. 56 ) ; sometimes scarves are tied round rheir 
heads ( Fig* 57 )■ hi Cave XVH. in the Battle of Ceylon,* a typical 
foot-soldier is dressed in a loin-cloth and half-sleeved tight-fitting jacket 
covering the chest only, whose round neck, button! end sleeve a« 
braided ; the hair is tied with a strip of doth ( Fig, 33 ), 

to Cave XVir a sword-bearer is shown wearing a haJf-Jeeved 
tight tunic with pointed ends reaching the knees ; the waist i.s tied 
with a ‘kamarband* (Fig. 59). In the same scene the speat-hearer 
wears s half-sleeved tunic and also the sword-bearer , his ‘kamarbund’ 
however is tied in two rounds ( Fig. 60 ). In Cave T a soldier wears a 
tunic made of material decorated with a leaf pattern. In Cave I a 
shield-bearer 1 proceeding from the left wears a scarf covering the 
shoulders and knotted in front. 
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Costumes of the Kings and Nobles in the Battlefield : 

The princes the kings in the battlefield as depicted in the Battle 
of Ceylon 1 wear a tight half-sleeved tunic and an elaborate headdress 
made of a combination ot turban and ‘sarpench’ ( Fig. 61). 

Costumes of Hunters and Trappers ; 

Ordinary hunters and trappers as depicted in the "Mattposaka 
Jataka in Cave XVII 3 wear short ‘dhotis’ : their bait is bound with 
a ribbon. In the representation of the ‘Chaddatita Jataka in the same 
cave* the trappers who appear to be members of some wild tribe wear 
shorts with belts to which small daggers are attached ( Fig. 62 ). Very 
interesting is the design of the ‘chappal* worn by one of the trappers 
paying his obeisance to the captured elephant (Fig. 63). A typical 
forester with a stick, bows and arrows wearing a waist doth is also seen 
m the same painting ( Fig. 64 ), In the ‘Saftkhapala Jataka' 1 on die right, 
a hunter dragging a serpent by means of a rope wears a chequered 
loin-cloth ( Fig. 65 >; the design on the loin-cloth of another hunter 
is also interesting—the dark brown stripes being decorated with arrow¬ 
head! ike designs or, may be, flying birds in singles and doubles ( Fig. 66 ). 

Hunting Costume: 

The hunting costume of men of position was however quite 
different, in Cave XVII the hunter on the ground holding the bow 
wears a fcalt-sleevcd tight jacket opening in front and reaching to the 
waist- Over this he wears a white full-sleeved tunic reaching half-way 
to the thighs ; its lower edges seem to be trimmed with a gold border. 
He also has white trousers and boots ( Fig. 51 ). His companion is 
clad in a tunic with pointed ends. Over the tunic some other 
garment is worn of which one pointed end is visible, 
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Costume of the Chamberlain : 

In Cave XVII 1 * * the black coloured chamberlain wears 4 flat turban 
of twisted doth. Over the white full-sleeved tunic a ‘chSdar’ is passed 
transversely across the chest, It is decorated with a fish-scale pattern 
(Fig. 67 ). 

In the painting of the Lustration of the King, in Cave 1*, an old 
chamberlain is depicted. He wears a long full-sleeved tunic with a V-shaped 
neck; the skirt of the tunic is gathered and tucked in in the karaarband'; 
he also wears a red-striped waist-cloth ( Fig, 68 ), 

Costume of the Ministers of State : 

The minister of state depicted in one of the paintings of Cave XVII s 
wears a white full-sleeved tunic and ‘chadar. His head is uncovered. 
Apparently he wears full boots of ‘khallaka’ type ( Fig. 69 ), In the ‘Sibi 
Jatjka 4 in the scene depicting the king in agony after be had parted 
with his eyes to Indra there is a minister or may he nobleman wearing 
a half-sleeved jacket with the sleeves embroidered with circles and 
chequers and trimmed with pearls over which a ‘dupafta’ is thrown 
transversely. Another twisted scarf with a central clasp is worn like 
a ‘yajfiopavita 1 . A ribbon to which flowers are stuck is tied round the 
hair ( Fig. 7 0 ). 

Costumes of Chieftains and People of Higher Social Status : 

As the costume of the kings was extremely simple except for the 
head-dress of elaborate workmanship, that of chieftains or highly placed 
people was similar but for the very elaborately worked headdresses, 
which seem to have been used exclusively by the kings and princes 
of royal blood. The simplicity of this class of costume however is 
amply compensated by the artistic mode of wearing it In the following 
paragraphs an attempt will be made to give a picture of the costumes or 
this class and the modes of wearing them. 
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In one of the terracotta plaques from Mirpurklus a nobleman of 
the Gupta perbd is depicted [ Fig 71). He wears what appears to be 
shorts over which a ‘dhoti’ is wrapped so that the front reaches only 
the knee while the hack part reaches a little ahoye the ankles. A loose 
twisted ‘kamarband’ is tied round the waist with its two knotted ends 
hanging on the left. The wrapping of the waist-doth over the shorts 
appears to have been a common practice in this age. Thus a nobleman 
depicted in Cave XVJl at Ajautit 3 is shown wearing a short waist-hand 
over the shorts, the right end of which peeps our of the waist-hand 
cover f Fig. 72). The neatly tied 'patka* has its ends hanging down to 
the ground on the left. A scarf with a clasp is worn tike a 'yajfibpavlta * 1 * 
across the chest. This may be (ho vaikaksya 

In the now headless statue of Siva from the Samlaji Hills. Idar 
State 1 , the costume is typically that of a man 4 status. The 'dhoti’ 
reaches a Jitde above the ankles with the pleated end falling gracefully 
in front- 1 *- The twisted 'kam.trband' at the waist is arranged in three 
loops The ends of the 'kamarbathl' seem to be pleated aud visible on 
hitrh sides ( Fig 73 i In another image of Siva from ld*r Sute* Siva's 
"dhoti* reaching the ankle* is tied with a belt. A louse 'kamarband' 
encircle* the thighs (Fig. 7J >. At Mandoi in Jodhpur State" on a 
pillar on which is depicted the *pi$ de of kerfna lifting, Govwdhiina 
Kf?na wears a 'dhoti reaching a little nbpve the .inkle (Fig. 75) It 
ps ri*e d wti:!i a bell io which is attached a 'karanfbuia' with mcanderuig 
folds in tfu.it. and which is looped and knotted on the right. 

In the famous Varalu relief in Cave No. 3 of Uday agin in Gwuhoi 
State the Ocean-god ( SamuJm ) ii appropriately dressed like a nobleman 
of the period.’ Besides 'dhoti' and Mupattji’ covering the shoulders he 
weari a turban with j heart-shaped decorative plaque reminiscent of 
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tlte tfusana period turbuit in Mathura sculptures. In die lunge 
of Avalokitesvara from Saiiuth 1 the graceful manner; is no tea hie 
of wearing a simple attire such as ’dhoti' and ‘ka mar hand 1 , Avalnbiteivara's 
lowmr part is covered by a 'dhoti', the pleated end of which hangs down 
between the feet. It is secured io the waist with a richly jewelled belt 
tied into a loop below the navel Over the waist we notice a twisted 
scarf passed round the thighs in a loose fashion and tied up in a knot 
behind the right forearm, the ends falling down gracefully along the 
right leg ( Fig, 76 ). 

In Cava XVIP in the 'Question of Sariputra' a nobleman or a high 
dignitary of the state is depicted on the left. He wears a vertically striped 
‘dhoti* * anJ" ‘chiJar' covering the cht^c and passed over the left shoulder. 
The neat little spiral-shaped turban is flanked with a golden disc decorate J 
with a rosette ( Fig, 77 ), 

An image of Manjusri from Sarnatk dating back to the end of the 
seventh century 1 is dressed in a 'dhoti* reaching below the knees with one 
end pleated and tucked in on the left. There is an elaborate chain round 
die waist and a belt is worn over the navel whose rope-like ends arc 
passed through a ring and hang on the right thigh ( Fig. 78 }, 

Costumes of Musicians 

In the reliefs at Bhumara, a temple of die Gupta period/ a musician 
playing the trumpet wears a conical cap tilted at the top, a tank with poin¬ 
ted ends reaching below the knees and trousers ( Fig. 79 )" Another musi¬ 
cian playing on an hour-glass-duped drum wears a conical cap, a coat 
embroidered m front and trousers ( Fig, SO }/ The singer appears to be 
dressed in a half-sleeved jacket 1 and i ‘dhoti 1 tucked in behind ( Fig. SI) 
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Another musician playing a ’siimaT type of instrument wears a slightly 
conical cap ( Fig. 82 ), The drummer's cap is hemispherical ( Fig. 83). 
The dancer; cap has a fringed end (Fig. 84 ). 

In Cave XVII* the musician with folded hands in the flying 
jzroup wears a waist-cloth with grey and white stripes ; the 'kamarhand 
matching the waist-cloth is pleasingly decorated with grey and green 
stripes. Another musician in the same Give wears a loin-cloth decorated 
with cteen meanders on white ground. 

The most interesting costume of a male musician is however drat 
of a 'villa* player who earth's his instrument on bis shoulder/ He wears 
the usual 'dhoti' hdd secure with a 'kamarband' and belt. A scar! :s 
tied round the neck. The free ends of the 'kamarband* and the scarf 
flutter in the wind. Garlands are tied round the hair dressed m 
topknots ( Fig. 85 i. 

Costumes of Door-keepers : 

The door-keepers in the Gupta age wore their costume sewn 
cr otherwise beautifully arranged. Thus th> Dvarapaia' in Cave No. 6 
at Uiayagiri has a simple ‘dhoti 1 * * * * * 7 with the pleated end hanging in 
front and held to the waist with a belt knotted below the naveL He 
wears hU ‘kamarhand’ very gracefully, p3tts of it being passed around 
ibe waist and arranged in fan-shape on each side of the waist ( Fig. 86 X‘ 

At Aiunta, however, the door-keepers are often shown wearing sewn 
garments. Thus in Cave 1 the door-keeper has a long-sleeved tunic 
of white and black checks which is tightened round the bdt by a bread 
girdle, in Cave l % behind Uggasena. stands a guard wearing a 
peaked cap with upturned brim ( Fig, 87 ) and 8 long coat with tight 
sleeves ; the coat seems to have beea made of silk ; it baa a pate ground 
bearing floral patterns* This, according to Yasdani* could be kimkhab. In 
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Cave O 1 the guard wears an embroidered coat with tight sleeves 
reaching a little below the hips ( Fig. 88), 

Costumes of the Royal Attendants : 

The royal servants and attendants at Ajsnta arc generally depicted 
wearing sewn garments or the simple 'dhoti' In Cave XVTT an attendant 
on the left side of the Buddha wears a loin-dot b with charkhana* partem 
(Fig. 89). In Cave 1* in the famous Avalokitesvarst painting, the attendant 
with the flower tray wears a tunic with deep brown stripes ami a tiara of 
very delicate workmanship (Fig. 90k A man-servant depicted in Cave 
I' wears a tunic on which a very complex pattern is worked out, The 
partems are treated in bands and consist of rosettes, circles within com¬ 
partments and chevron (Fig. 91). In another scene in Cave I" the atten¬ 
dant seated on the ground wears a tunic made of silver brocade with 
floral designs worked out in dark brown (Fig. 92). 

While following their bids on war or in procession the attendants 
wore costumes appropriate to the occasion. Thus an attendant seated 
behind an elephant' in the 'Battle of Ceylon’ wears a plumed helmet, 
short half-sleeved jacket and short ‘dhoti* tied at the waist with a 
'kamarband' ( Fig. 93 ). 

Dress ot the Bathroom-attendant l 

The bathroom-attendant depicted in Cave F wears a short red 
striped ’dhoti' and over it a thin covering cloth : the head is covered 
with a scarf ( Fig. 94 ), 

Dress of the Common People : 

We have so far been describing the costumes of kings, chief* 
tains, servants, soldiers, etc. bur little has been said about the costume t 
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of tbe common people It b quite reasonable to assume that the costume 
of die men on die street was quite simple, consisting of dlioti', 'dupatta 
and turban, as today. The common crowd is shown in one of the 
paintings of Ajanta depicting die Visvantara J 5 talc?, in Cave XVU.‘ In 
this scene three types of the dress of the common people can be 
distinguished ; f, a \ a short ‘dhoti with the ‘chadar 1 * 3 4 covering the whole 
body { Fig, 95 ) : ( b ) a full 'dhoti’ with n striped 'kamarband' em hr aide ted 
at the upper end, centre and sides ( Fig. 96 ) and ( c i a short loin-cloth 
and a sash passed transversely on the chest ( Fig. 97 ). The shop-keeper 
saluting Viivantaxa wears a short doth over the loin-cloth suspended 
at rhe waist with a chain belt ( Fig, 98 ). Another shop-keeper pouring 
oil from a ladle wears shorts ( Fig. 99 ). 

Dcesi of the Bcahmanas - 

The Brahmana? usually wear a short dhoti and 'duparta ( Fig. 100). 
In Cave 1 a Briikmana is shown wearing a flapped cap i kaijtopa ),' 
Another Brahmana holding an umbrella wears his striped 'dupa^a trans¬ 
versely on the chest { Fig. 101 )■* 

Costumes of the Court Jesters : 

As is well known from Sanskrit dramas the 'Vidusakas' or court 
jesters usually accompanied the kings in ancient India to please them 
with witty remarks and tomfoolery. In Cave V the jester making love 
to a woman wears a full sleeved tunic and the 'parka' with its both ends 
united. In Cave EF he wears ‘dime? and ’dupattl'. At another place in 
the same cave- the darkish figure of the jester wears a very long tunic 
decorated with a star pattern and held at the waist with a girdle. He also 
wears a lower garment, which may either be a ‘dhoti’ or trousers ; they are 
visible on or below Iiu knees. The feet are covered with striped boots 
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(Fig. 102). In another place' the jester wean a shirt and 'dupatra* passed 
round his back and shoulders, both falling short to covet his unshapely 
belly. Sometime* the jesters are shown playing with one another or en¬ 
joying music. In Cave I (Copy in the Prince of Wales Museum ; Fig, 103) 
a couple of jesters are shown. The one on the left wears a domed cap 
decorated with a sprig, ,md a ’dhoti' He has put his sash round the neck of 
his companion and is palling it. The second jester on whom the joke is 
being practised wears a skull cap ami ’dhoti 1 . Dr. AgfawaU in a very in¬ 
formative article* tells us that in the nmc of Banabhatta at festival cita¬ 
tions people practised jokes upon old chamberlains by tying their silken 
upper garments round the neck of the chamberlains and dragging them on. 
This practice 13 illustrated by a terracotta panel of the Gupta period in the 
Mathura Museum in which a woman is shown dragging a jestci by die 
scar: put round, his neck.' Dr. Ajjmwala quotes another passage from 
'Nagananda'. a Sanskrit drama of the 7th century, in which a 'cep' pulls a 
scarf thrown round the neck of the jester who want^ to run away. Per 
haps our scene from Ajanta illustrates the ‘ceta* and jester. Originally, as 
Dr- AgrawaU suggests* the idea might have developed from the Pali 
‘celufckbepa, i, e. the waving of the upper garment as a token of joy; the 
upper cloth was taken off the shoulders for this purpose and waved. A 
representation of 'celukkbepa’ occurs in the reliefs of Bharhut. 

This method of cracking a joke is also to be found in the Kufirja 
sculptures of Mathura, On a pillar depicting the stoty of Nanda and 
Sundarl in the Mathura Museum a woman drags a jester by his scarf. 

At another place in Cave I a jester wearing a full 'dhoti 1 and tumc 
plays on a ’vina’. His female companion who wears a domed cap decorated 
with a sprig play^ the cymbali ifig. 1Q4). 

Snake-charmers Costume : 

In Cave I 1 a snake-charmer is represented wearing .1 short 'dhoti' 
decorated with vertical blue bands and horizontal red stripes. A ‘dupattS 1 
tied at the chest is of the same design (Fig. 105). 
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Costumes of Foreigners : 

In the Gupta period cultural relations between India and the other 
countries of Asia specially China and Iran expanded to a great extent. A 
visible proof of this is given in the Ajanta paintings in which Iranians of 
the Sasonkn period appear several times. It is difficult co say in the pre¬ 
sent state of our knowledge whether these figures represent indigenous 
Iranians or whether they represent the members of the Iranian speaking 
world of Tajikistan and the Pamirs whose Bttddhist leaning* and conse¬ 
quent pilgrimages to India are well known The contact between the 
colonial Indian civilization of Central Asia which had imbibed the 
cultural heritage of India and was greatly influenced by the age old 
culture of China can be studied in the paintings of Ajarup and the 
frescoes and banner paintings from the mins and caves of Central Asia. 

We are not concerned here wjth the journey of Indian motifs from 
Ajanca to Central Asia and the infiltration of certain Chinese rm>ti£s 
or- India through the pilgrim travellers and other cultural and military 
contacts. The problem which concerns us in this article is the visible 
influence of Central Asiatic costume on Indian costume. Ttiat the 
influence was not negligible is apparent from the frequent use of caps, 
tunics and boots by people m the Ajanta pointings 

We have been stressing the point in our previous articles' that 
sewn garments were not unknown even in the Vedic age. though owing 
to die hot elhnatic conditions in India in the major part of the year 
the dress was very simple, consisting of \ihori 1 . *dupatta\ and turban. 

In the succeeding periods and till the Sri century AD. we have noticed 
the types of sewn garments and their use, which was confined to servants, i 

foreigners, soldiers, hunter;, etc In the first century A,D, however, 
with the advent of the Kusanas the fashion of wearing sewn garments of 
Central Asiatic patterns seems to have made headway among all classes 
of Indians, This fact is amply testified by Gupa portrait coins, in 
wluch die kings are represented wearing Kusana costume, sometimes in 
entirety and sometimes in combination with certain articles of indigenous 
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Wear, In the Ajan*a paintings, however, sewn garments are worn 
specially by servants, soldiers and the like, and occasionally by the princes 
and princesses, whose costumes are otherwise perfectly indigenous in 
type. Such sewn garments have been described in their proper places. 
In the following pages an attempt is made to describe the actual costume 
of the Foreigners who appear in the Ajan^i paintings. 

In Cave XVIh in the painting of the 'Question of Sariputra 11 a num¬ 
ber of foreigners, apparently of Iranian descent, Sieve congregated. On the 
Uft hand top of Lhe picture an Iranian with folded hands rides an 
elephant He wears a tunic with sleeves, cuffs and the front beautifully 
embroidered. Its embellishment consists of plain bands with the last 
band >n each side being decorated with solid triangles faring outside. 
The decoration in front is made up of vertical criss-crossed panels lined 
with solid triangles (Fifr 106 ). Another rider wears a full-sleeved tunic 
with a V-shaped neck decorated on either side with a daw-pattern. 
The aim-band is decorated with scales and leaves { Fig. 107 )* The 
soldiers of Iranian extraction go in tunica/ In the same scene the soldier 
on the lefr wears a runic with a broad triangular collar. The airokts 
may be of fur. The second soldier wears a striped tunic with a round 
collar { Fig. 108 ), 

Then there is a fat attendant apparently of foreign origin with a 
humorous face. He wears a combination of cap and turban ; the latter is 
made of some striped material. His tunic lias a V-shaped collar decorated 
with bands of dental pattern and meanders ; the embroidery on the 
arm-bands consists of solid triangles with circles encased in the centre 
between several bands. Ttie tunic is secured to the waist with several 
folds of a ‘kamarband' ( Fig. 109 >. 

A foreigner depicted in Cave IT ( Fig. UG). apparently an Iranian, 
wears a skull-cap with streamers fluttering behind. The coat and 
trousers are right and be wesosbose marked with blue stripes. A scarf 
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appears to be tied round the neck, for its borders are seen fluttering 
at the back. In another place in Cave IP the material of the lower 
garment which the foreigner wears has a striped design in which the 
figures oi ducks are inters wen* 

The Costume of the Foreigners probably Syrians in the so-called 

Persian Embassy Scene at Ajan^a : 

Tlie most interesting type of foreign costume is however found 
in the so-called representation of a court scene in Cave I which was 
formerly identified representing a Persian embassy. There has been 
much controversy among scholars in the identification of this scene. 

One group recognised in the scene the embassy of the Persian king 

Khusrau to the Calufcyan Raja Fulakesin in the begi nning of the /th. 

century • the ocher group saw very little chance in the Buddhist 

paintings of Ajanta of the representation of a purely secular scene, and 

therefore suggested that it was some unknown Jaraka scene. Both 

were however agreed about the distinctive foreign type of the people 

giving presents and their costume. The view that it is a Jataka scene 

seems to be probable. A similar scene is sculptured at Amaravati and 

has been identified by C. Siva ram am urn as the “Presents of King 

Bundhuma' (Introduction to the Vessantara Jataka). In this scene the king 

is seated on the throne attended by two female ‘chauri 1 -bearers and a fan- 

bearer standing behind him. On the left is seated the royal consort on a 

morha attended by two 'chauri* bearers and other maid-servants. In the 

foreground are four men dressed in tunics, trousers, ’ka mar band' and full 

boots, kneeling on the floor and offering presents to the king. On the 

right is a concourse of high dignitaries of state in which the figure of the 

leader of the delegation attired in a tunic and turban is offering a pearl f 

necklace to the king. At the door a horse and an elephant are seen. 

Another foreigner wearing a very long tunic stands at the door and seems 
to be a member of the group of foreigners. At Ajanta, the so-called 
scene of the Persian embassy is almost a duplicate of this scene. A party 
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of foreigners is seen At the gate two of whom have entered the hall with 
presents- The court is full of dignitaries and three foreigners are among 
them. The Raja in the centre is seated at ease on the throne ; behind him 
stand fan and fly whisk bearers and there are other attendants on the 
left side* 1 * * * * * * * 9 The similarity between the Amaravati and Ajanta scenes is so 
close that very little doubt is left that both the scenes represent the same 
episode’ It is possible that the setting of these two scenes might have 
been borrowed from contemporary court scenes at which at times foreign 
embassies and merchants presented themselves to deliver gifts. 

In the court scene at Ajanta 1 { Fig, III ) the foreigner in front is 
presenting a pearl ornament to the Raja. He is described by Yazdani as 
wearing a peaked cap of striped silk or broad-cloth, and his long coat (qaba) 
is of the same material- Judging from the photographic reproduction 
however, he seems to be wearing two distinctive garments,—a long striped 
shirt and 3 coat whose V-shaped neck is distinctly visible. Near the right 
hand of the figure ate two ribbons which possibly served as fasteners erf 
the coat. There is also □ belt. Below the waist the figure is represented 
as white with no trace of stripes : the possibility is that this white surface 
represents trousers. That the foreigners wear two garments—a shirt and 

coat i s quite dear from the figure of the foreigner in the middle; he 

wears a ‘qaba* of green doth which is open at the neck; through the 
opening one clearly sees the stripes of the undergarment The coat reaches 
to the knees where the end is slit In this slit the trousers arc seen which 
cover the knees and readi down—The peaked cap has a boss at the top. 
The coat is held tight with a belt. The costume of the third foreigner 
carrying a tray of ornaments is of no special interest On the right two 
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foreigners are entering the gate. The man in front wears the usual peaked 
cap, a ’qaba' teaching the ankles, and trousers and boots with the tip curved 
in. He wears moreover two belts through which a sword is suspended. 

Who were these people ? According to those upholding the Iranian 
embassy theory they should be Iranians. Yazdani is more inclined towards 
their Turkish origin. 1 The physical traits of these foreigner—a straight 
bold nose, sharply denned features and a spare pointed heard—are 
however absent in the foreigners of Central Asiatic or Iranian origin 
depicted many times at Ajjanta, Their somewhat stocky appearance, 
thickly grown hair and the costumes made of thick woollen materials all 
go against an identification with the people represented as the so-called 
Persian embassy scene. Their sharp features probably recall their Semitic 
origin. They may be hastily dubbed as Arabs whose trade connections 
with western. India from very early times arc well known, but on mature 
consideration this is not possible as the Arab costume so far as we know 
it from the coins and other sources was a loose shirt and a scarf tied round 
the head, but they never wore a conical cap of the type above-mentioned. 
A possible due for an identification is given by the costumes of Conon and 
his family in a painting at Dura Europus, a Macedonian colony on the 
right bank of the middle Euphrates between Antioch and Sefeuca which 
was founded by a general of Sekucus about 280 B.C and later on was 
under the rule of the Romans, Parthians and Persians,* The typical 
costume of Conon and the members of his family is a peaked cap and a 
long full-sleeved shirt and shoes. Conon has a goatee beard and slurp 
Semitic features. The costume here is called by Rostovtzefi 5 a mixed 
Greco-Syrian dress ( perhaps with some Iranian elements). The costume 
of the foreigners in the so-called Persian embassy scene is very similar 
to the costume of Conon and his family at Dura Euro pus. The date 
of the Dura Europus paintings however is the first Century A,D, while 
that of Ajan^a, Cave I is the beginning of the 7th. Century—and owing to 
this wide gap one may hesitate to hazard conclusions. But In odental 
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countries the Costumes do not undergo revolutionary changes in five 
hundred years. It is therefore possible that the foreigners represented 
in the so-called Persian embassy scene at Ajanta were Syrian or 
Mesopotamian merchants. 

The foreign cap® have been dealt with in connection with the 
costumes. Some interesting types are however specially described 1 here 
namely a conical cap with tilted tip and the flaps raided upwards ( Fig. 
112 j, a helmet with crenellated edge decorated at the top with recessed 
bosses { Fig, ID j and a conical cap with a plume ( Fig, 114 ). 

Costumes of Children : 

In Ajan£a there are representations of children serving on the princes 
,tnd princesses, and others and also in various playful attitudes. 

In the famous representation of the Mother and Child in Cave XVII* 
the child wears a striped ‘dhoti* and a ‘chaanavlra’; bis hair is hel d in 
position by ribbons ( Fig, ID ). Ac another place in Cave XVIF the 
child wears a short ‘dhoti* with 'patka' ; his hair is tied with a ribbon 
( Fig. 116 ). Elsewhere in Cave XVII 1 the boy servant holding the spittoon 
wears shorts and tunic : his hair is held together with a ribbon { Fig. 117 ), 
A child in Cave V wears tight shorts, full boots and a skull-cap with 
flower decorations f Fig. 118 ); he is apparently swinging In another varia¬ 
tion' a 'channavira’ and belt are added to the costume ( Fig. 119 ). 

The cap seems to have been favourite with children. In Cave XL’ 
one of the children is shown wearing a spiral-shaped cap. They also wore 
boots, as shown above. In Cave T the child wears a pair of socks or long 
boots, the upper ends of which are marked with ci dark tine. 

Costume of the Queens and other Exalted Ladies on Gupta Coins - 

The Goddes Laksmi seated on the couch on the obverse of the 
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standard type coins of Samudragupta 1 wears a ‘sari 1 down to the ankles. 
Her body is draped in a full-sleeved tunic teaching the knees. Below 
the breasts a waist-hand is tied with its loop visible on the left side of 
the figure. Her shoulders ate covered with a ‘chadar' ( Fig. 120 ). In 
the Candragupta I and Kumaradevi type the queen is dressed in the 
manner of Laksmi described above. 2 In the Archer type 1 Laksmi wears 
u ’dhoti* and a half-sleeved jacket covering the breasts (Fig. 121),—In 
the stone image of Slva-Parvatl from Kosam dated in the Gupta year 
139“453-9 A.D,' the headdress of Parvari seems ro be made of a basket 
work pattern with a boss on each side from which hang tassels ( Fig. 122 ). 

At Ajanta, in keeping with the costume of kings, the queens and 
ladies of position wear a striped 'dhoti' and ‘ghaghrP with a profusion of 
ornaments. This costume of the Ranis contradicts what we leam about 
it from the coins and contemporary literature. Probably the painters have 
given a local touch to the costume of the kings and queens. 

In Ajanta' the king's consort usually wears a 'sin' or 'ghaghri 1 reach¬ 
ing the ankles and decorated with horizontal red and yellow stripes on 
white ground. Some of the registers ate also chequered ( Fig. 123 ). At 
another place the 'sari 1 * is decorated with purple and green stripes. The 
princess looking at the mirror’ wears a diaphanous 'tap' held to the waist 
with a three-stranded girdle and the waist-band with the ends dangling 
decorated with gold ( Fig, 124 ), One of her attendants on the right wears 
a simple loin-cloth with a belt and a waistband whose both ends hang 
down the back ; the ‘caim'-beater on the left also wears a loin-cloth 
whose ruffles arc very charming ; she wears no belt but a waist-band which 
is looped behind. In another place 1 the Rant wears a striped 'ghaghri' 
and what appear* to be a turban or cap ( Fig. 125 }, 

' Sometimes at Ajanta the princesses and the ladies in high position 

are dressed in s>ewn garments as well. In one of the scenes in Cave F the 
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Rani wears a bodice of transparent gauze, the fine texture of which bears 
white dots and lines. In the famous Padmapini panel in Cave I * 1 * * * S, the 
princess to the left of the Bodhisattva is clad in a bodice of fine gauze 1 
and a short skirt with birds and ladder partem in horizontal registers : 
the middle register is decorated with a wavy pattern. Her head is covered 
with an elaborate headdress ( Fig. 126 In another place 11 the young 
Rani wears a tunic of some pale material with a lozenge pattern worked 
on the border in red { Fig, 127 ). Another queen in Cave I* salted on a 
stool, wears a striped ‘ghaghn and a breast-band of very thin material ; 
the back is covered with what appears to be a scarf ( Fig. 128 ). In Cave 
Y on the extreme right side, between the pillars, stands a woman wearing 
a skirt made of striped silk whose most interesting part is die border 
which falls exactly in the centre of the skirt. The pattern consists of a 
chain of rosettes which might have been woven ot embroidered (Fig, 
129 ), In Cave IF a princess wears a tight bodice of thin material and 
a close-fitting knee-length garment ( Fig. 130 ). 

Costumes of the Serving maids ■ 

It is not however the costumes of the ladies of high rank at Ajanta 
that shows many varieties, for, as we know, the ladies of position except 
for their ornaments were dressed simply. Strange as it may appear it is 
in the costumes of serving maids that we get glimpses of the smart 
costumes of the period. 

Ordinarily the maid-servants and attendants arc dressed in a short 
*sap*, loose 'kamarhand’ with the ends dangling at the back and belt. 1 But 
at Ajanta the female attendants also ate seen going in tunics and ‘ghaghris’ 
which arc very often embroidered. The different types of sewn garments 
worn by these attendants and the materials used for making them as far 
as is evident from Ajanca arc described below. 
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Maid-servant* of tea wear a white full-sleeved tunic teaching the 
knees ( Fig. 131 ). * 1 Female attendants often wear double jackets. 1 * * In Cave t 
:i woman attendant is shown listening with rapt attention to the sermon 
of the Buddha. She wears a jacket over the tunic. The jacket seems to 
be made of purplish ‘bandham' cloth and is open in front, while the green 
tunic lias full sleeves and is closed in front ( Fig. 132 ), Another maid¬ 
servant seated w itliin the room where the king is engaged in conversing 
with his wife wears a quarter-sleeved green bodice marked with dots; 
its frontage is prolonged to reach the knees ; another red and tye-dyed 
garment is worn over it and fastened at the back Her head is covered 
with a scarf ( Fig. 133 }'. A *cauri-bearer wears a low-necked frock-like 
garment made of striped silk ( Fig. 134 ).' In another place 5 a ‘cauti’-bearer 
walking in fronc of the Raja's horse in a procession wears a full-sleeved 
tunic in which the figures of ducks are woven or printed ( Fig. 133). In 
the Padmapani scene* the ‘cauri 1 -bearer standing behind the Qodhisattvo 
and who seems to be of loreign extraction. is dressed in 3 long tunic and 
a peculiar headgear with four upturned embroidered tbps and a conical 
top in the middle (Fig, 136). ‘Cauri-bearers also wore the ‘sati T . In 
Cave F below rhe throne of the Raja stands a ‘cauri-bearer wearing a 
Bn, the upper part of which she has rolled and thrown across her 
shoulder in the form of a scarf. Another 'cauri -bearer m Cave 
XVII wears a scarf round the neck, striped shorts and a scarf with its 
ends hanging down ( Fig. 137 ). At AjanfV in the 'Court of the King 
of Benares' the ‘cauri-bearer { Fig, 133 ) standing behind the king wears 
a tall cap decorated with what appears to be a flower at the top. In the 
same scene on the right; behind the minister stands another ’caun’-bearer 
with a conical cap; a very thin scarf is thrown round the chest t Fig, 139 ). 
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The above description of the costume of the 'caurt-bearers does not 
mean that this sort of costume was entirely confined to a particular class 
of servant girls. It was common among all classes of servants and there 
is every reason to believe that it must have been the costume of the 
middle-class women in the Gupta period The following description should 
give an adequate idea of the varieties of the women's costume specially 
attached to the palace. 

In the ‘Compeya Ja taka'* a lady in the background is dressed in a 
long tunic. The tunic seems to have been made of a thin fabric deco¬ 
rated with diagonally assorted small Sowers. The pattern on her scarf 
cannot be traced in the reproduction but ic is distinct in the original ’ 

Female Attendants probably Persians : 

In one of the Bacchanalian scenes in Ajanta, Cave I, * 1 on the right 
stands an attendant serving wine to the chief in the centre. She wears a 
round cap of ted material { broad-cloth or velvet) with a white border 
which is either of fur or some woollen material. A white plum springs 
from the top of the cap. Her upper garment consists of a long tight 
full-sleeved pink tunic with embroidered collar, shoulders and cuffs. The 
lower garment is a long white skirt with a frilled border of pale blue colour 
f Fig. 140 ), The costume of the attendant on the left is practically the 
same with certain differences only. Attached to the red cap is a long 
flowing veil falling on the back, one end of which is raised and tucked 
up in the ‘kamarband’, The shoulders, cuffs and the collar seem to be 
trimmed with white fur. The long skirt border consists of frills in light 
green and blue (Fig. 141 ). The woman with her lord whom these 
attendants are plying with wine is dressed in a tunic in no way different 
in make from those of the servants. 

In Cave XVII * an attendant in the centre who by her costume ap¬ 
pears to be of foreign extraction wears a tunic with rosette decoration and 
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a dome-shaped cap with upturned brim and a knob at the top. tn Cave 
XVU 1 one of the maids wears a tunic and a scad with its ends knotted in 
front (Fig. 142), Another maid in the same scene wears a cap with two 
straps hanging on the sides (Fig. 143). 

Maid Servants of Foreign Extraction, etc.; 

In Cave XVIF a maid servant apparently of foreign extraction wears 
a moss-green half-sleeved jacket closely fitting at the waist and open at 
the sides and front. The material from which it is made is embroidered 
with diagonally assorted stars. Her skirt is probably made of blue striped 
silk. Her helmet-like cap has a beaded rim (Fig. 1441. 

In Cave II at Aunta' a woman is shown wearing a tight bodice of 
blue silk, the short sleeves edged with pearl strings. In the Deccan it is 
still a fashion among ladies to attach strings of gold beads to the short 
sleeves of their 'colls.‘ J 

In Cave IP the dress of an attendant is made of three pieces.—* 
a tight bodice, over which is a tunic of pleasing design, slit for almost the 
entire length at the sides to give freedom of movement and a skirt or 'sari* 
tight enough to indicate the roundnesses of the figure (Fig, 145). A simi¬ 
lar apron-like tunic appears elsewhere in Cave IT where this garment is 
made of a material with black stars worked on white ground. The sides 
of the body and back are exposed to view. 

In Cave XVF the fan-bearer is represented as wearing a short 
ghaghn and breast-band (Fig. 146). Another maid seated by the side of 
the Dying Princess w^ars a half-sleeved tight jacket. 

Female Attendants engaged in preparing Medicine : 

In Cave XVI on the top right a seated attendant wears a half- 
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sleeved tunic fitting the body and teaching the knee (Fig. 147)', The 
second one preparing medicine wean a half-sleeved tunic covering the 
chest and perhaps extending down below ; the lower part of the back seems 
to be bare (Fig. 148). 

A Woman in a Garden : 

In Cave XVIF a woman walking in the garden wears a ’ghaghri’ of 
transparent material and a sash transversely on the chest (Fig. 149). 

Women Attendants of the Buddha ; 

In Cave XVII 1 a woman attending on the Buddha wears a striped 
sleeve-less tunic without shoulders and a tall hexagonal cap studded with 
jewels (Fig, 150). Another attendant in the same scene wears a rectangular 
cap, while a third one wears a tiered cap (Fig. 151). A woman apparently be¬ 
longing to the middle class 1 seated on the floor with her back turned wears 
a sleeveless low-necked bodice the upper part of which is green, yellow 
and blue: the lower part seems to be striped (Fig. 152). 

Costume of Women Riding Elephants : 

At Bagh* women riding elephants are depicted. The driver of the 
elephant in the background wears golden striped short* In the group of 
three women the one seated behind the driver wears a short-sleeved ’coll' 
made of golden brocade with the cuffs decorated with greenish borders. 
The front part of the bodice covers the bteasts and the stomach, and con¬ 
tinuing. ends on the thighs. The lower edge is cut in semi-circular style 
with pointed ends. She also wears a striped *gliaghn. The apron-like 
garment we have already come across in Ajanta. The bodice of the third 
woman is similar in cut to that of the first woman though the bottom edge 
does not seem to be cut in semi-circles but is left plain, Tire doth seems 
to be yellow dotted with blue (Fig. 153). 
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Headdresses of the Women at Ajan$a : 

At Ajanta generally the women go with their heads uncovered, hut 
sometimes the women of higher social status wear tiaras. Some attendants 
also wear caps. At times however the artists indulged in representing 
some local headdresses, In Cave XVir a woman otherwise without 
much clothing wears an embroidered scarf covering hex hair (Fig. L51), In 
Cave IP a woman is represented wearing a striped and embroidered cap. 
The ribbon-like scrolls seen on her shoulders may be the ornamented 
borders of the scarf. Headgear of this type is to be seen frequently at 
Ajanta and EUora (Fig, 155), 

The Dress of an Aboriginal Woman : 

The aboriginal women wear a leaf skirt, which is represented in 
Cave XVII at Ajanta', The make-up of this skirt is extremely simple, the 
green twigs being suspended in front and behind from the three-stranded 
girdle made of beads (Fig, 

Costume of the Peasant Women : 

The majority of the women belonging to the cultivator class how¬ 
ever wore short 'sapis. * 1 In Cave II* the women engaged in their toilet wear 
short striped ‘dhotis' with one end tucked in behind. The hair is covered 
with a scarf or bound with a ribbon IFig. 156). 

Costumes of Female Musicians and Dancers * 

On a lintel piece excavated from Pawaya, the ancient Padmavati, 
Gwalior State, is depicted a dancing scene (Fig. 157).* The relief may be 
dated as Pre-Gupta or Naga and is interesting from the point of 
the history' of the' local costume of Bundelkband- There are eight female 
musicians seated on stools surrounding the dancer in the middle. The 
latter wears a ‘sari' reaching the ankles with the pleated end tucked in be¬ 
hind—a local manner of wearing the 'sarP still prevalent in Bunddkhand. 
Her breasts are covered with a scad knotted near the left shoulder. A 
very elaborate coiffure adorns her head. The musicians in the background 
wear the 'sari 1 in the manner of the dancer but also a 'coll' tying in front. 
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la Cave XVII 1 a group of female cymbal players is represented 
They wear ‘saps' and. elaborately tied waist-bands (Fig, 158). Delicate 
scarves Hotter behind In Ajanpi Cave P one of the musicians wears 3 
long tunic of blue striped silk in which spirals and the figures of oxen and 
ducks appear in the texture of the silk (Fig. 154). The patterns are m 
horizontal registers ; die stripes flanked with narrow borders are decorated 
with circles. Another dancing girl in the same group wears a tunic made 
of tye-dyed doth. 

In the ‘Mahijanaka Jataka' in Cave T the dancer wears a long dark 
brown full-sleeved tunic decorated with circles. Over this tonic there is 
an yellow apron-like garment. For freedom of movement irs sides have 
been so cut that its lower ends hang loose {Fig.l60)<* * Her skirt is long 
and is marked with purple, green and yellow stripes, on which appear 
lozenge patterns in white. The drummer has her breasts covered with a 
striped breast-bund tied at die back with its ends hanging down. She 
wears shorts or a ‘ghaghrT to the middle of which is attached a broad 
decorative band filled with a lozenge and circle motif Fig.161). 

At Bigh ' in one scene two groups of female musicians are depicted. 
The left band group is comprised of seven women standing around an 
eighth figure, a dancer (Fig.162). The costume of the dancer is made up 
of a long-sleeved greenish yellow tunic decorated with a white dot-iiHdrde 
motif reaching to the knees. The tunic has pointed ends, and the cuffs, 
the lower edges and the sides of the pointed ends are decorated with what 
appears to be lace. The wide collar cut in a meandering shape seems to 
have been added separately perhaps to enhance the elegance of the 
dancing costume The trousers are decorated with greenish yellow 
stripes which match very well with the tunic. The loose ‘kamarband’ 
with blue and white stripes also blends perfectly with the colour scheme 
of the costume. 
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The head is covered with a golden scarf with thin bine stripes. 
The 'tiprT player (Fig, 163) standing next to the drummer has on her left 
shoulder a doubled up scarf with stripes in blue and gold. Another ‘tipn 
player (Fig. 1641 standing next to her wears a "ghagbri 1 with blue and 
greenish stripes. The otfoloid neck of her bodice is opto. Among the 
three cymbal player* on the right of the musicians the middle one wears 
a half-sleeved ultramarine bodice with an ovaloid opening at the neck. 
Its ends cover the breasts and are prolonged to the knees (Fig. ko). 
The 'ghaghri' has light greenish stripes and the white intervening spaces 
are relieved with hachutes. 

In the second group of dancers and musicians the seated dancer 
wears the same type of costume as the dancer in the previous group. The 
dull grey bodice of the musician standing behind him may indicate that it 
was made of silver brocade. Its apron-like cut can be compared with the 

bodice of a musician in the previous group. 

There is yet another group of female musicians at Bagh. 1 All the 
mem tiers of this party standing in the foreground wear bodices. The one 
in the centre wears a green one dotted with white. The dance: to her 
left wears a tiara and her knotted bun-like coiffure is covered with a white 
scarf. She wear; a light blue tunic over which she seems to have worn an 
a pi on-like garment. The woman next to the dancer has a half-sleeved 
ultramarine bodice. The outstanding characteristics in the costumes of 
the women are summarised below : 

Summary: 

A. On the basis of the coins it may be said that the ladies of 
position wore ’saps’, full-sleeved tunics teaching down the knees, waist¬ 
bands and ‘chadars.’ Sometimes ‘dhotis’ suspended with elaborate zones 
and half-sleeved jackets were also worm 

B. At Ajanta, however, the ladies of position wear usually striped 
’ghaghris’ and ‘saris,’ but at times they wear half-sleeved jackets or bodices 
of fine gauze. 

C. The serving women at Ajanta often wear sewn garments consist¬ 
ing of full-sleeved or half-sleeved long tunics, "colli, breast-bands, jackets. 
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and apron-hke garments. The maid-servants of foreign origin wear tong 
nmics. frilled undergarments and caps. 

Patterns on Textiles : 

So far we have been dealing with the costumes and in that con¬ 
nection we have described the different patterns appearing on the materials 
out of which the clothes were fashioned ; but at A junta in the representa¬ 
tions of pillows, curtains and cushions further light is thrown on the textile 
designs of the Gupta period about which unhappily in the absence of 
contemporary material we know very little. 

In Cave XVIT a glimpse of two curtains is obtainable One is of a 
dark green colour divided into panels by dotted lines with white flowers 
appearing on the surface. The second curtain bears ochre-coloured stripes 
with bluish flo wer petals appearing on the white ground ( Fig, 166 ). 

In Cave XVIF the cushion on which the king is seated is made of 
striped material, the alternate bands bearing a chess pattern { Fig. 167 l 

Some very interesting textile materials t Fig, 168 ) are shown in 
Cave XVII as back curtains in the scene depicting the King of Benares 
honouring the Golden Goose. : Kati (Benares) has been a seat of the 
textile industry from very ancient times, and the appearance of typical 
Benares doth in a scene connected with Benares need not cause surprise. 
Iti one textile piece diagonally assorted rosettes appear ( Fig. 168A) : m 
the second (16SB) there are open flowers and the third bears chains of 

spirals (Fig. 168C X 

In another palace scene in Cave I 1 the common textile patterns can 
be studied. The women wear skirts made of striped material. The 
queen’s skirt made of a pale yellow stuff bears chocolate horizontal 
stripes on which are worked arrow-head-like designs which are perhaps 
conventional representations of birds ( Fig. 169). The material of the 
skirt of the woman on the extreme left is similar to that of the queen’s 
skirt but the stripes are decorated with circles. The *cautf-bearer in the 
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background on the left wears a skirt made of pale green stuff beautifully 
decorated with chocolate stripes. 

In a palace scene from Cave l 1 the cushions are made of a material 
bearing a four-pctalled floral design (*caupatia'; Fig, 170 ). 

In Cave I again* two pattern!* on pillows are seen. (I) The cushion 
used by Campeya b made of cloth in which are small stars worked in silk 
and gold oi diver thread on a dull yellowish texture which itself is gold or 
silver cloth. The design on the cushion whkh his consort uses consists 
of stars or four-pointed flowers worked out on a dark background 

In Cave IF the cushion doth bears a check pattern with stars at 

the corner. 

CONCLUSION 

In the foregoing pages we have covered the history of Indian cos* 
tumc roughly from the third century A. D. to the end of the seventh. 
The literary evidences, the accounts of the Chiatse travellers and the 
archeological evidences of paintings and sculptures haves alt been utilised 
to show that the period under review is not only called the Golden age 
because of the great political achievements of rulers like Sammlragupta, 
Candragupts and Sri Harsa, but also from the point of view of the 
development of Indian culture which manifests itself in the superb 
sculptures of the temples and the cave paintings. They ate a veritable 
treasure-house of contemporary manners and customs, of the luxurious 
life which the kings and nobles led and of the tefined costumes of the 
people which form the subject matter of uur thesis. 

The history of the costume in the period under review may be divided 
roughly under three sections ; (1) pte-Gupta ; (2) Gupta and (3j post- 

Gupta, including the period of ttl Hatsa and the Calukyas of Deccan. 

For the history of the costume of the first period our mainstay are the 
sculptures from Goli, Guntur district, in the_ Madras Presidency and stray 
sculptures from Pawaya in Gwalior State. In the South, as fax as the 
costume of the people is concerned, there was no big departure from the 
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days of Amaravati, In the sculpture sfrom Pa way a. however, certain local 
variations have been recorded There is no filed chronology of die 
Mu thurs .sculptures nearly all the red stone sculptures being labelled 
Ku sjh a, though some may be of Gupta date. These sculptures, however, 
we have not taken into consideration because very few of them tell us 
iinything new from what we already know about Indian costume in 
due Kiisi^a period. 

In the Gupta period proper various sculptures, the paintings of 
Cave XVII st Ajanta* if we prefer to call them Gupta and nor Vakataka 
and most important of them all the coins of the Gupta emperors amply 
illustrate the costumes. In the Gupta sculptures there is a tendency 
towards conventionalisation and idealisation. The coins however are 
naturalistic in the treatment of the portraits of the kings, and even 
within then small size they show minute details of the costumes. As 
regard the literary sources there is the ‘AmarakoSa and the works oF 
Kalidasa, though the latter does not throw much light on the subject 
of costumes, A third source however of inestimable value are certain 
Jain ti-xts ; the traditions of the Jain canon arc much older than 
the Gupta period and its 'suers' portion may go as far back as the 
fourth century B, C, But the Jain canon according to the Jain 
traditions themselves was collected and re-edited from time to 
time, the latest edition being made in the fifth century Isy a council 
of monks invited by Dcvardhi Ksenia sramana at Vatabhi The 
descriptive portions in the canon which, by the way, are all alike, by 
rheir over elaboration and pompous style remind us more of the style 
of Subandlu! and Ban.i than of the terse style of the author* of the Jain 
'stitras 1 . The late age of these passages is further supported by internal 
evidence, Many of them mention necklaces made of *d!nara\ a coin intro¬ 
duced in the KusSna period. The garment* bearing geese patterns are also 
not mentioned in the literature of the pre-Gupm age. it seems rhat these 
descriptive portions were added in the fifth century while the canon 
undergoing the third edition. The Jain canon as i$ well known has a 
visr comment aria I literature, known technically as Niryukri*, 'Bhisya 1 , 
■Curnri' and 'TikV the first three being in Prakrit and the last m Sanskrit.' 
Unfortunately nothing is known about the date of the Bbasyas—the 
moat important of them being fhe Bha$ya on the Bj-hat-kalpa-sfirra* 
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by jinadasa Gam KsamaSratusna In the absence of dates one has to depend 
on internal evidence, and a? far as the ’Erbet-kalpa-satra' is concerned 
there should be no hesitation in assigning it to die Gupta era if not earlier. 

This is not the place to discuss the evidence about the date of a parti¬ 
cular work but as we have utilised fully the materials on costumes* 
textile materials, shoes, etc,, from the ‘Brhflt-kilpa-sutxa' Bbasya it will 
not be besides the point to give one or two proofs of its date. In a section 
{ vcd. rV, 3891-92 ) certain coins are described as current in India and their 
rates of exchange are also given. From these couplets if ii evident that there 
were coins of Dak^inapariia. Uttarlpatha, the Nelaka cuius of Conjee va¬ 
ra m and the corns of Patdiputra, Such political units could not exist 
later than the Gupta period, though they could also point to the age of the 
later Satavahanas In the deseriprion of the costume of a nun one is 
faced with the well-clad type of women of the Kusana and Gupta periods. 
Considering these points—and there are many more—there should not 
be any hesitation in assigning Jinadasa Gan i to the Gupta period. But 
even it he existed after the Gupta period there is every likelihood that he 
has incorporated much of the material of the period, and lienee is 
a trustworthy source for the social history of this period. 

The materials on costume and textiles in the ‘Amarakosa’ are of a 
varied nature. Various classes of textiles manufactured from bark fibres, 
linen, silk, wool and goat's hair ate defined. Various technical terms 
of cloth manufacture from the loom to the washing .mi finishing stage* 
are given. It also contains various terms lor garments sewn or ocher- 
f wise. Names for sewn garments of the women, such as ‘cola, candataka', etc., 
are mentioned. Our knowledge of garments of the period is further 
^augmented by occasional references to Kalidasa ; our knowledge of th 
various kinds of silks is increased by the 'Brhat-kalpa-sutra 1 Bhayya 
which also tells of the various centres of cloth production, varieties of cloth 
materials,their prices and of various articles of costume both of laymen and 
monks and nuns. It* description of shoes is of great importance and for 
the first time in Indian literature we are told the Indian name for full 
boots worn by the Kusiin^ and Gupta king* as 'khapusa. 

h is evident from the coin? and paintings rii.it sewn garments were 
extensively used. This innovation may be directly attributed to the foreign 
influence of the Sakas and Hurvas and rhe cultural and commercial inter- 





course with the foreign bads. The Imported tamale slaves clad in 
sewn garments made after the style of the countries from which they came 
perhaps also to a certain degree moulded the taste of die inmates of the 
harem as far as their costumes were concerned 

It is evident from the coins that the Gupta kings often wore tunica, 
trousers and high boots after the fashion of the Stugana kings, anil very' 
often they are also represented wearing ‘dhoti, dupatnT. and turban in 
combiniiaon with tunics and 'kamarbandV It is also evident from the 
coins of Kumiiragupt:! that a national costume was coming to the 
forefront in the beer part of the Gupta period. The women as a rule are 
represented in 'sari', bodice, tunic and 'chadar. 

Ample mater :al for the study of the costume of the post-Gupta 
period is supplied in the works of Banabharta, Here we are nor only 
given scrappy references to costumes but are told how they were worn 
and of what materials they were made. Sana's observant eyes no 
details the costumes >i the kings, queens, attendants, messengers, 
chamberlains or even monks escaped, and the truthfulness of In* descrip¬ 
tion can be checked with the help of the Ajan£ paintings. 

Further materials fat the history of Indian costume in this period 
are supplied by the Chinese traveller; Yunn-chwang and I-tsing, Yuan- 
chwang’s description of Indian costume b short and rather conven¬ 
tional. but I-teing has given a detailed description of the costumes of the 
monks and nuns belonging to the different orders of Buddhism and he^hns 
also made pertinent observations on the costumes of the Indiana in general. 
It is evident from his observations c he skirt was generally used by 
women and the common dress of the Indians was a 'dhoti 1 and ’dtipaftT. 
though in Kashmir and other colder regions sewn woollen garments were 
used. 

All the informations about Indian costume pale into insignificance 
when we approach div paintings of Ajaim which show us in derail the 
costumes ot the people ot all classes. It ts significant that commonly the 
kings at Ajartta wear 'dhotis' and highly ornamented headdresses but sewn 
garments were nor tabooed. The nobles and princes mutated the 
king. The chamberlain and at times the ministers wear long tunics. The 
soldiers wear either a 'dhod' or are clad in tunics, trousers, head scarves 
and high boors. Tbe jesters and royal attendants wear tunics and boors 
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or purely Indian costume, The queens and the women of higher social 
status wear light garments consisting of 'saris’, skim and scarves, though 
at times they also wear tunics with half sleeves or full It is however in the 
costumes of the female attendants that a great variety may be seen. One 
section oi the female attendants wears tunics and caps of definitely foreign 
origin and the other section is dad in purely Indian costume. The 
dancing girls are also shown wearing tunics, sometimes in combination 
with an apton-like garment and trousers. 

We have referred to the foreign intercourse in this period. This is 
amply supported by the various foreign types appearing at Ajanta. One 
type wears a tunic with a V-shaped opening at the neck, lightly embroi¬ 
dered at the cuffs, collar and arms, and dome-shaped caps. Their beards, 
bushy eyebrows and straight features recall the features of Iranians, 
and they may be Iranians or Central Asians. In the famous so-called 
Persian embassy scene in Cave I the foreigners are of different stock and 
in our opinion may he Syrians. In the Khusrau and Shinn scene the 
elaborate dres3 of Iranian women wearing frilled tunics and domed caps 
may be seen. 

The paintings of Ajanti also depict various textile patterns. They 
show that tyc-dyed materials were greatly in demand and that stripes, 
ladder? and chequer? were common patterns. In oni! painting we see 
certain pieces which might have been of Benares manufacture. 

In conclusion we have utilised whatever material was available both 
from literature and art fot reconstructing a truthful picture of the costumes 
in one of the most glorious periods of Indian history, it dispels the prejudice 
and common notion that there can not be any history of Indian costume 
prior to the Mughal period as the Indians prior to this wore only simple 
unsewn garments without any aesthetic value whatsoever. The Indians 
however knew sewn garments at least fifteen hundred years before the 
advene of the Mughals, but mere aesthetic considerations did not move 
them to discard the more convenient and hygienic ‘dhoti' and scarf in 
favour of tight tunics, trousets and caps,—most uncomfortable articles of 
costume where the sun registers a temperature of 120 degrees in summer, 
But the simplicity of iwo sheets making up the costume of the majority 
of the ancient Indians lent itself to artistic modes of wearing 
them. All these facts have been recorded in the body of this article. 
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